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CHAPTER V. {Continued). 

^^I WISH men wouldn't give their horses 
and dogs girls' names ! " Daisy says, in 
genuine distress. She has been spending 
the last three-quarters of an hour in coming 
to what girls call an ^ understanding ' with 
Harry Poynter; that is to say, they have 
toyed with the subject of their ^ interest in 
each other,' and have trenched on very tender 
ground indeed several times in the course of 
their conversation. They have agreed to 
' be great friends,' and never to let any inter- 
VOL. in. 1 
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lopers come between them ; and Harry has 
told her something that sounds very sweetly 
in her ears, though of course in reality it is 
no concern at all of hers. He has told her 
thaty in common with every other boy and 
young man, he has found a dozen faces fair, 
and loved them " for a week, a month, or a 
day,'^ as the case might be. " But,-^ he has 
added, " do you know, Daisy, I never cared 
about one of them enough to want to kiss 
her ; because kissing a girl with me means 
wanting her and asking her to be my wife. 
Are you glad ? '^ 

And to this question Daisy has given him 
no answer — in wotds — ^yet. But they are 
both so happy that he has asked it. 

It is while they are steeped in the silence 
which is golden after this speech of Harry^s 
that St. Briac and Miss Millard break into 
their solitude. And so it comes to pass that 
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poor Daisy feels she may be lowered in Harry 
Foynter's estimation when Miss Millard calk 
her an " incorrigible little flirt," and speaks 
of Sir Bolingbroke Bray and his ^^ famous 
polo-pony Daisy," as if she, Daisy Eldon, 
had a vested interest in both. 

Her partner, St. Briac, takes her "the 
one turn" for which he has pleaded so 
eloquently, but he seems by no means dis- 
posed to relinquish her at the termination 
of it. On the contrary, he persuades her to 
cross the corridor with him to look at a 
picture that he vows resembles Daisy in his 
mother's boudoir; and when they reach it 
he breathes more freely than he has breathed 
before this night, for he knows that Miss 
Millard dare not invade its sacred seclusion. 

St Briac knows well that this girl, for 
whom his heart is sick, is not for him, and 
that Miss Millard is. Nevertheless he oan- 
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not resist trying to awaken Daisy's interest, 
and feeling for a few minutes how sweet life 
would be for him if only Daisy had the filthy 
lucre that is needed at this juncture to regild 
the Beauton coronet. He is, as has been 
said, a very fine specimen of a young English 
patrician ; and as our English patricians are 
the finest results of breeding, training, blood, 
and culture to be found on this hemisphere, 
he may be accepted without further explana- 
tion as a man to whom any girPs heart would 
naturally seriously incline. It is currently 
said of him that his braiQS are far too good 
for that place in the Upper House which he 
must eventually fill, and already he is known 
widely, and not ridiculously, as a vigilant 
detector of anything good in art, though the 
state of the family exchequer has sometimes 
cramped his efforts at collecting. Altogether 
DaiBy may be forgiven (in spite of all that 
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has passed between Harry and herself) for 
thinking Miss Millard " a very lucky girl,'' 
after ten minutes of unrestrained intercourse 
with Lord St. Bnac. 

He is quite resolved upon one thing, and 
that is that the girl who has struck the only 
genuine chord of love that has ever been 
struck in his heart shall ^^ know what he 
thinks about her" before they part this 
night. He tells himself in a spasm of 
chivalric feeling that he will not attempt to 
win any responsive words from her; but 
" By Jove, she shall know that I love her," 
he says, ^^ and that I would ask her to be my 
wife if it were not for want of the baw- 
bees." 

He begins giving the information to Daisy 
in the most guarded and proper way imagin- 
able. He tells her how he has always 
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watched her approvingly on the Knave of 
Hearts. 

^' That's a pace that not one girl in a thou- 
sand could take easily as you do/' he remarks ; 
and Daisy answers with apparent careless- 
ness, but in reality because she has been 
nettled by Miss Millard. 

" The dear little Knave ! I'm glad to hear 
a good word said of him by you. Miss 
Millard always derides him for being more 
showy than fast.*' 

" If Miss Millard could only sit him a& 
you do, and get him to sit, she'd frame him 
in gold as an advertisement of her proficiency 
in the noble art of equitation," St. Briae 
laughs. 

; " I wish she would frame some of her 
speeches in gold, because gold is a true 
metal and wouldn't frame a false impression,'? 
>lies. ^^She knew I should be 
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annoyed at the way she jumbled up polo and 
Sir Bolingbroke Bray and his pony Daisy 
and myself just now, and yet she did it. 
Why should she have gone out of her way 
to annoy me ? " 

^^ Because she knows that I would go a 
good deal out of my way to try and please 
you," St Briao says bluntly; and Daisy 
lures him on undesignedly by asking, 

" And why shouldn't you go out of your 
way to please me ? '^ 

^^ Because I am bound hand and foot in 
vile fetters of need,'* he exclaims. "Don't 
you understand ? Majrn't I try to make you 
understand it all ? She sees what everyone 
is welcome to see as far as I am concerned — 
and that is that I love you, Daisy." 

He casts aside all consideration for Miss 
Millard, all recollection of the way in which 
he has half pledged himself to her and wholly 
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pledged himself to his family to snare her 
to-night. He only sees Daisy, he only cares 
for Daisy, ihe only remembers that if 
he loses Daisy he will lose " the light 
that ne'er will shine again on life's dull 
stream." 

She wavers like a reed shaken by the wind 
for a few moments. St. Briac is such a nice 
fellow ; so many girls whom she has known 
during the season have sighed in vain for 
him. For many weeks she has been hearing 
him spoken about ; and when a girl hears a 
man's name constantly, she cannot help 
thinking a good deal about him. She has 
heard Miss Millard (whose probable good 
fortune has been widely and openly discussed) 
in turns pitied for being sought for her 
money, and envied for being sought at all 
by Lord St. Briac. Is it unnatural, is it un- 
womanly, in Daisy to palpitate with pleasure, 
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to forget Haiiy Foynter for the moment, and 
to give St. Briac a shy giatefdl glance in 
return for that avowal of his that he loves 
her? 

As for him, he feels that he has gone over 
the border, and that he is as much on his 
honour now to ^' go on " with Daisy as he 
felt himself to be half an hour ago to '^ go 
on " with Miss Millard. She, in her sweet 
unconsciousness, tempts him in a way that 
would have been too much for St. Senanus, 
and that is altogether too much for St. Briac. 
Having told her that he loves her, he finds 
himself madly desirous of wimiing a like 
confession from her. He forgets the resolu* 
tion he came to just now of laying bare his 
feelings to her, and at the same time refrain- 
ing from proving the state of hers for him. 
At least he must learn that Daisy is not 
indifferent to him. Having ascertained that 
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fact, he will take time to consider what step 
it behoves him to take next. 

He is an ardent impetuous young fellow, 
and he has really lost both his heart and his 
head to Daisy. 

" I didn't know how hard hit I was my- 
self till that girl coupled your name with 
Bray's just now," he goes on madly ; " then 
I felt that it was no use pretending even to 
myself that I could resign you without a 
struggle, Daisy darling. Tell me that I 
haven't made a mistake ; tell me that you 
do care for me a little, and that you'll be my 
wife." 

He has got hold of both her hands, and is 
pressing them with a passionate force that 
makes her feel that he is not to be trifled 
with — ^however unjustifiable in fact the 
expression of his love may be, the love itself 
is a real, true thing. She does like him very 
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much indeed. Better, fetr better, than she 
had ever liked any one but Harry Poynter. 
And there are many things that make his 
wooing her a very sweet tribute to Daisy 
Eldon. She is " essentially human," and 
she feels a wicked little flutter of gratified 
vanity as she reflects that this man is willing 
to cast away fifty thousand a year for her 
sake. Ought she to reject such genuine 
devotion as this ? she asks herself. Then 
she thinks a little of the disappointment of 
the Beautons if the great heiress is lost to 
them by reason of their son's infatuation for 
herself. She thinks a little of their disap- 
pointment, and a great deal of Harry 
Poynter ; and so she answers as she ought. 
"I do care for you a great deal — too 
much to do you the wrong it would be 
to marry you, Lord St. Briac. You know 
what a bad thing it would be for you if 
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I were weak enough to be flattered by the 
great honour you have ofltered me into 
accepting it; and — you mustn't be angry 
with me for reminding you of Miss Millard : 
all the world looks upon you as half en- 
gaged to her.'' 

**If I were wholly engaged to her it 
would make no diflference now," he says 
recklessly. "I love you, Daisy; nothing 
but your own will — nothing but your own 
declaration that you care more for some 
other fellow than you do for me can part 
us now.'' 

He has lifted her hand to his lips, and is 
pressing kisses upon it; in another moment 
he will put it beyond her power to say him 
" nay " by touching her pure young Ups. 
His whole heart is in the work of gaining 
this girl now, and if courage will carry her, 
she shall be carried. 
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** Say you^ll be my wife, Daisy ; say you 
love me!" he pleads desperately; and 
Daisy with a mighty effort frees herself 
from his clasp, and says, 

" I can't ; I could a week ago ; but since 
then. Lord St. Briac, I've seen some one I 
like better than I do you, much as I really 
like you." 

" It's Bray, after all ? " he says, in bitter 
sad accents. 

" No ; it's not Bray a bit. It's some one 
who may never know I like him, and never 
care to find out.*' 

"Don't give me up for an idea," St. 
Briac interrupts. Having committed him- 
self to the statement of caring for Daisy, 
he is ready to overcome every obstacle in 
the way of attaining her. Surely, he argues, 
if he has been ready to cast fifty thou« 
sand a year and every other considera- 
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tion aside for her, she might reasonably 
and readily overcome any light fancy she 
may have imagined herself into entertain- 
ing for this other man, who is ignorant of 
the honour she has done him. " Don't give 
me up for an idea," he repeats ardently. 
** Look you, Daisy ; my name's a good one. 
I don't come to you dishonoured, like some 
fellows are who are presuming to aspire to 
you. And I love you, Daisy ! I love you 
in a way that ought to win a kinder answer 
from you than the one you have given me." 
He has never been balked of one thing 
on which he has set his heart in his life, 
and that Daisy should hesitate now about 
proclaiming him triumphant is a sore trial 
to him. That she does hesitate, that she 
has not quite decided for or against him, is 
evident. St. Briac's earnestness, the way 
in which he is ready to relinquish the 
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largest fortune of the year for her penniless 
sake, is very touching to her. Moreover, 
St. Briac has about him that air of bravery 
and gentleness which is the result of many 
generations of culture and refinement. He 
is a splendid lover, and she is in a paroxysm 
of doubt as to whether it would not be well 
for her to love him in return. But, as she 
wavers, she hears distinctly, as if Harry 
were speaking them close to her ear at the 
moment, the words, " But do you know, 
Daisy, I never cared about one of them 
enough to want to kiss her.'* She looks 
roimd almost expecting to see him close to 
her. She has '^ recollected him *' so vividly, 
that she cannot forget him again, though 
Lord St. Briac goes on pleading his warmest ; 
and so it is a definite refusal of the honour 
he has done her which St. Briac has to bear 
at last. 
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But Daisy, in her outspokenness and 
genuineness, refuses him in a way that 
binds him to her fetr more closely than 
Miss Millard's acceptance of him will have 
the power to do. 

^^Just a week ago I liked you better 
than any one else in the world,'' she says 
apologetically; **but since then I have 
thought of some one else, and liked to 
listen to some one else, and you ought to 
be the first and only one a girl has thought 
of for a minute.'* 

'* I shouldn't mind your having thought 
of a dozen before, if you'll only think of 
me now,*' he says. 

^^And that I can't do, and though I'm 
sorry for it in one way, I'm glad in another. 
If I said *yes,' what a grief it would be 
to your family, and what a pity it would be 
for you ! And now we'll go back." 
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She opens the door as she speaks, and is 

out in the corridor on her way back to the 

ballroom in an instant, and he has no choice 

but to follow her. His mother's eyes are 

upon him anxiously and on Daisy rebukingly 

as they enter the room, and the girl knows 

that she is being hardly thought of by her 

hostess for a fault she has not committed. 

She is trying to get across to her aunt, 

of whom she catches a glimpse in a far-off 

comer, in order to implore that she may 

be taken away from the bustle and the 

raree-show, when her progress is arrested 

most inopportunely by Sir Bolingbroke. 

"I have been hunting for you every- 
where," he says ; " where have you hidden 
yourself? '' 

^^I have been looking at a picture in 
Lady Beauton's boudoir; some one said it 
was like me, and I like to know what I'm 

VOL. in. 2 
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like/' Daisy says, trying to speak as if she 
were not anxious to work her way from him 
to her aunt. 

^* Don't be so impatient. I have been 
looking for you everywhere," he murmurs. 
^^ Do you see or have you heard that Miss 
Millard has defiled the Beautons on their 
own ground, and flung St. Briac over for 
the returned colonial ? " 

"What nonsense!" she answers scom- 
foUy. 

" But true nonsense, nevertheless. This 
young ^ scion of an ancient but decayed 
house,' as old chroniclers would call him, 
has done a good thing for himself by 
stopping in town on his way home from 
the Bush. When a man can once make up 
his mind to marry Miss Millard she's not 
a bad sort of girl. The next is mine, if 
you please ; you ought to give me so much 
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poor compensatioii for my bitter disappoint- 
ment the other day." 

She hardly heeds what he does, and so 
suffers him to whirl her off without a 
protest. She tells herself that there is no 
truth in his statement relative to Harry 
and Miss Millard, and yet it goes on 
ringing in her ears. How promptly, if it 
is^ true, he has perjured himself after those 
^* unspoken vows'' he offered her but just 
now in the conservatory ! Ah, but has she 
not been on the brink of committing a like 
offence? Did she not incline more than 
favourably for a few minutes to St. Briac ? 
These thoughts fatigue her more than the 
waltzing, and she pauses to recover her 
breath. As she stands, her hand still on 
her partner's arm, Harry Poynter and Miss 
Millard walked slowly by, close to her 
without perceiving her. He is bending 

2—2 
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his head down low in earnest endeavour 
evidently to catch every word that falls 
from the heiress's lips, and she is speaking 
in clear resolute accents that fall distinctly 
upon Daisy's ears. 

^^ You must come to-morrow morning, 1 
wiU prepare mamma for the news, and she 
will plead the cause we have at heart with 
my father ; he cannot stand out against us 
three," 

<<I am rested/' Daisy says, turning a 
white face up towards her partner; and 
when they pull up afi;er the next round, 
she has pledged herself to become Lady 
Bray. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

" I don't think we'll talk about it any more 
to-night, aunt Bertram." 

" My dear child, not for the world will I 
say a word, if you're tired ; but we haven't 
talked about it at all yet. I only want to 
tell you how rejoiced I am, and how satisfied 
I am, Daisy." 

"Well, I am neither rejoiced nor satis- 
fied,'' Daisy says, turning away impatiently 
from her aunt's caresses. They have come 
back from Lady Beauton's ball, and Miss 
Bertram has just heard the great news: 
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her nieoe, "the lovely Daisy Eldon,'' is 
engaged to the catch of the season. Miss 
Bertram is so supremely delighted with 
herself for the family feeling she has 
displayed in having Daisy up to stay with 
her, that she resolves to bear and forbear 
unto the end, though Daisy's lukewarmness 
on the subject of her own success is " very 
trying to her aunt." 

" I felt sure that it was settled the other 
day, Daisy; but you were in a teasing 
mood, and you wouldn't confide in me.'' 

*^No," Daisy says, flaming out in the 
distress which she herself can only partially 
understand. " I was in a mean mood, aunt 
Bertram, and I dared not tell you how I had 
disappointed you ; I refdsed 8ir Bolingbroke 
that day because I didn't know what it was 
to care for any one ; that's two days ago, 
and to-night I've accepted Sir Bolingbroke 
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(wliat a mouthful !) because I do know what 
it is to care for some one." 

**You have learnt to appreciate Sir 
Bolingbroke ? " her aunt says, disregard- 
ing Daisy's remark about " the mouthftil." 

" Fve done nothing of the kind. IWe 
only learnt to appreciate myself too highly 
to cry for a moon that will not shine for 
me alone," Daisy says, striving to speak 
cheerfully, and failing signally in her 
attempt; and Miss Bertram, with a timely 
remembrance of that ^^ singularly handsome 
young man" who hails from Bumsleigh, 
decides upon not pursuing the subject of 
Daisy's delusions any farther this night. 

The following day the report of Sir 
Bolingbroke Bray's approaching marriage 
with lovely Daisy Eldon is bruited about 
at all the clubs, and while it is remarked 
that *^ it's a jolly good thing for the girl," 
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people still hope that he "won't be such 
a brute to her '' as he was to his first wife. 

Simultaneously with this another marriage 
engagement is promulgated. The Morning 
Po^t and the Court Circular announce in 
their respective columns that Lord St. 
Briao, the eldest son of the Marquis of 
Beauton, will shortly lead to the hymeneal 
altar the beautiful and accomplished daugh- 
ter and sole heiress of Eobert Millard, Esq. 

Daisy reads this announcement on the 
evening of the day after Lady Beauton's 
ball — treads it hopelessly, helplessly, feeling 
as if all her life were, going to be laid 
waste by a misunderstanding. She has 
been tricked, deceived, inveigled into pro- 
mising herself to Sir Bolingbroke Bray; 
and now that her promise has been made 
public, and there is no going back for her, 
she finds that the heiress is to be Lady 
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St. Briao, and that Harry Poynter is still 
free. Fettered, furious with the man who 
has misled her and whom she is going to 
marry, the poor ohUd feels more miserable 
and desolate in these first hours of what 
the world regards as her triumph than she 
has ever felt before in her life. There can 
be no doubt about Miss Millard's engage- 
ment to St. Briac, for they meet Lady 
Beauton at an At-home in the afternoon ^ 
and she verbally endorses the statement 
of the Morning Post. Still those 
words of the heiress's that had sealed 
Daisy's doom ring in Daisy's ears, 
puzzling and perplexing her cruelly. To 
what, to whom, could they have borne 
reference ? — 

'^ You must come to-morrow morning. I 
will prepare mamma for the news, and she 
will plead the cause we have at heart with 
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my father ; he cannot stand out against us 
three." 

By all the laws of common sense and 
reason Daisy has been justified in supposing 
that these words spoken, by Julia Millard to 
Harry Poynter, were the words of a girl 
discussing their love affairs with her lover. 
*^ What other cause could her mother plead 
with her father that could possibly concern 
Harry ? I must find out, though knowing 
the truth won't help me now ; still I must 
find out," she says to herself. " The first 
time I see him Til tell him what I over- 
heard ; and if he suspects the truth about 
me, I can't help it. I must solve the 
mystery." 

She shuts her eyes to the fact that there 
will be danger in the course she is bent upon 
pursuing. She, engaged as she is to Sir 
Bolingbroke, will put herself very much at 
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the mercy of this other man by betraying 
to him the deep desperate interest she has 
in any tender possibility concerning him. 
" I must find out ; it's too dreadful not to 
know something about the hidden rock on 
which I've been wrecked. I'll ask him 
right out what that girl meant, and tell him 
what I thought she meant ; and if he puts 
two and two together, and guesses that what 
I thought drove me nearly mad I can't help 
it." 

"I can't help it." This is the phrase 
which is constantly on her lips now during 
these desperate exciting first days of her 
engagement. She cannot help herself, and 
phe cannot help thinking more and more 
wildly and warmly of Harry, whom she has 
lost, she feels sure, merely through a mis- 
conception. The restless craving for fuller 
information on the subject nearly wears her 
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out, and to the distress of her aunt and her 
future husband she flags visibly, and shows 
but a weary face to the world which is 
expecting to see her elated at her good 
fortune. She fancies that if she could only 
see Harry and "set herself right in his 
eyes," that she would grow calmer and 
more at peace with the prospect that is 
before her. Her eyes strain themselves to 
see him in the Eow, at the Opera, and in 
every other place in which there is a 
possibility of his presence. '^ If I could 
only see him, if I could only tell him! " 
This is the burthen of her cry ; and it galls 
Sir Bolingbroke to the quick to perceive that 
the fiancee he has raised, as he considers, 
from the ranks, is oblivious of him before 
his own set. He longs to ask sometimes, 
when he sees her eyes roving anxiously 
round a room in search of someone who is 
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not there, " What the devil are you moon- 
ing about?" but he restrains himself ; he 
will wait till the nuptial knot is tied ; for 
Sir Bolingbroke Bray is far too gentlemanly 
a man even to swear at a lady who is not 
his wife. But he makes up his mind that 
by and by he will twist the truth out of 
Daisy, and if it is not altogether flattering 
to himself he will then punish her for having 
told it. 

Unquestionably Daisy's manner is not 
flattering to the man to whom she has 
surrendered herselt If he cared one 
jot about her heart it would be more than 
unflattering ; it would, indeed, be exquisitely 
painful to him. As it is, he only cares 
about her beauty, and that intensifies itself 
under the influence of the numerous conflict- 
ing emotions which paint themselves in 
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never-ending variety of expression on her 
face. 

^^ She may hark back to some old feeling, 
and pine in silence for some village bumpkin 
of a lover as much as she pleases while she 
continues to look as she does now — the 
loveliest creature into whom the breath of 
life has ever been breathed," he tells him- 
self complacently enough as he watches her 
attracting universal attention and admiration, 
and "keeping her head " the while in a way 
that does credit to her breeding, as she has 
had no training to prepare her for it. 

At length, after a few days, the tension 
relaxes, and that air of being perpetually on 
the " look out '* departs fron\ Daisy's manner. 
She has had a letter from her sister Ethel, 
and this passage occurs in it : 

"Mr. Poynter has come home at last 
Both Mr. Lincoln and papa are very much 
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vexed with him because he has insisted on 
inaugurating himself so quietly. How 
magnificent he is! I wonder you didn't 
lose your heart to him, for he tells us he 
met you accidentally in town ; but I suppose 
Sir Bolingbroke is much more magnificent, 
and you'll be a ' lady ' into the bargain. 
What a darling aunt Bertram is ! Thanks 
to her, we shall turn out in a most wonderful 
way at your wedding. Papa is saying that 
he wishes aunt Bertram would pay Mr. 
Poynter — such an old friend as he is — ^the 
compliment of asking him to the marriage- 
feast. He would like the attention, and it 
might make it pleasanter for the lot of us 
whose lines are cast down here." 

"Is your letter from home?" Miss 
Bertram asks suavely. 

She has been watching her niece's chang- 
ing face while the latter has been taking in 
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the full meaning of the matter about which 
her young sister has gossiped. ^* He '* has 
gone home, without seeing her, without 
wishing her ^^ good-bye" or *' happiness," 
and he has gone home in a state of dejec- 
tion. There is balm in Gilead still. 

** Tes ; from Ethel," Daisy says in 
answer to her aunt's question. "Dear 
Ethel ! I feel as if I had never made half 
enough of her before, and now I'm going to 
leave her." 

" My dear, you can do a great deal more 
good for her by ^ leaving ' her, as you call 
it, than by staying with her,'* Miss Bertram 
says prosaically and sensibly. " When 
you^re married, you can introduce your 
young sisters well ; and if they have half 
your beauty, [they'll succeed under such 
auspices as yours." 

And then Miss Bertram goes on to speak 
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of the joy it will be to her to receive her 
dear sister and her dear sister's family on 
such a glorious occasion as this of Daisy's 
marriage. 

" You'll think me very ungrateful," Daisy 
says humbly ; but, after all, I've been think- 
ing I should like to go to be married at 
Bumsleigh," 

" Impossible I *' Miss Bertram says 
decisively. " You may have Ethel up here 
at once, if you like ; but the idea of your 
being married at Bumsleigh is simply 
preposterous. Sir Bolingbroke must not 
see the barrenness of the land before it is his 
interest to cultivate it a little." 

"Then, at any rate, let me go down for a 
week before," Daisy pleads. " I must see 
them all again while I'm their own Daisy — 
all their own Daisy — still. Just think, 
aunt Bertram, how mamma must long to 

VOL. UT. 3 
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have me ^ tell her all about it/ now that I 
can tell it; after Fm married I shall be 
different, and not able to speak as I should 
now.'' 

Her heart is so set upon her scheme that her 
aunt is compelled to entertain it. Daisy 
reverts again and again to the topic. 

" Let me go to them for a few days while 
I am all their own. When they come up 
to the wedding Sir Bolingbroke's claims will 
interfere with theirs, and they may fancy 
that I am estranged from them by my good 
fortune. Dear aunt Bertram, let me go ! 
I have been so much to my mother, let me 
go and assure her that I want to be more 
than ever to her ; let me go and make her 
heart glad, poor patient darling, by telling 
her of what I will be able to do for Ethel 
and the others.'' 
^ She pleads, she persists, she carries the 
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day eventually, so far as this, that Miss 
Bertram accords her permission for the brief 
tisit to Bum sleigh to be [made, provided 
^' Sir Bolingbroke assents." 

" I shall not care for his assent or 
dissent,'' Daisy says, ^* Till I'm his wife 
he has no power, and I shouldn't think he 
is mean enough to have the inclination to 
control me ; and after I am his wife, even 
he will hardly use his authority over me to 
divide me from my own father and mother. 
It will do me good to go home for a 
few days, aunt Bertram. I shall get 
quieter; I shall realise better what I am 
going to do ; I shall set my soul at rest, in 
fact.'* 

So it is settled, without Sir Bolingbroke's 
knowledge, that Daisy is to go back to the 
family nest for a few days, and none suspects 
the poor little strategist of being actuated 

3—2 
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by other than the sweetest and purest family 
feeling in making this move. 

On the whole Sir Bolingbroke is not 
altogether ill-pleased at the plan. In three 
weeks Daisy will be his wife, and he will be 
in a position to control, direct, and mould 
ber precisely as lie pleases. But just now, 
in the mean time, before this absolute 
authority is vested in his hands, Daisy is 
rather difficult to deal with. He does not 
object to her being preoccupied when he is 
with her alone ; but it annoys him to see her 
so in society, when other people are keenly 
observant of her. He knows that it is more 
than hinted that the cause of her acceptance 
of himself was distress at the defection of 
another ; and as he does not know who that 
other is, he has the feeling that he may be 
taken unawares at any moment should his 
rival reappear on the scene. For a brief 
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time he entertains the Mlacious notion of 
its being Lord St. Briac who has preceded 
him in Daisy's affections. But he is cast 
adrift on a sea of doubt again by Daisy's 
manner of mentioning St. Briac and Miss 
Millard. 

" That ought to be a happy marriage," 
the girl says sagely ; " for she's very 
sensible, and he is a dear good fellow^ 
generous and gentle, and charmingly fond of 
his mother." 

"Yes; St. Briac's all right enough," Sir 
Bolingbroke admits. *^ He was rather hard 
hit by you, wasn't he ? And you were 
more than rather hard hit by him, they 
said." 

*^*They' said right for once/* Daiay 
replied calmly. ^ * I liked him so much that 
I wonder I didn't like him more, only — *' 

*«Only what, Daisy? Will you tell 
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me that you woiild have liked him better if 
you hadn't known me ? " Sir Bolingbroke 
whispers, making an indifferent effort to 
play the extffeant lover's part. 

**No, I won't tell you anything of the 
sort," Daisy says sturdily, impelled by she 
hardly knows what motive to risk the 
position she has gained. Sir Bolingbroke's 
vanity is, she lias discovered, a great and 
greedy beast, which she has firmly resolved 
never to feed. Nevertheless she has pledged 
herself to live the remainder of her life with it. 
It seems to her, therefore, that the better 
policy for her to pursue is one that will make 
this same greedy beast understand from the 
first that it must not look for food and sus- 
tenance from her. " I won't tell you that, 
for it wouldn't be true," she says so softly 
that he cannot be annoyed with her. 

^^ It would be pleasing and polite, and 
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one wants pleasantness and poUteness in 
society rather than truth, Daisy," hd 
laughs. 

^^ Truth is the Best offering I can make 
you; don't try to teach me to deceive 
you," she says frankly; and then she 
remembers what motive it is that is impel* 
ling her principally to pay this visit to 
Bumsleigh, and her face bums with a 
painful blush. 

^* It would take a cleverer woman than 
you to deceive w^," he answers carelessly. 
" I'd advise you never to try to throw 
dust in my eyes, Daisy; because you 
wouldn't succeed, and I should despise you 
for the failure more than I should for the 
attempt. What has made you take thii 
freak into your head about going down to 
Bumsleigh ? " 

He asks the question with such abrupt 
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Buddemiess that she feels as if she stands 
eonyicted and condemned before him directly. 
For the first time she fully recognises the 
fact that, whatever he is or whatever he 
may have been, her allegiance is entirely 
due to him, for she has pledged her faith to 
him, and there has been no undue influence 
brought to bear upon her in order to induce 
her to do so. To her, at least, he has 
behaved straightforwardly, honourably, and 
well ; and the fact of her not loving him 
does in no wise exonerate her from the onus 
that is on her of behaving straightforwardly, 
honourably, and well to him in return. The 
bondage is hateful to her ; but she has gone 
into it of her own free will, and it behoves 
ter to bear the burden her own rash haste 
has laid upon her as bravely and honourably 
BB she can. 
^ "I thought I would like to see them all 
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once more before I am married, while they 
could feel that I was quite their own: still," 
«he replies, in a choking voice. 

" Well, I have nothing to say against it,'* 
Jbe says coolly ; ^^ only don't invite the whole 
-parish up to stay with you next season. Tie 
friends of your youth are all very weU in 
their proper places, but I have no apprecia- 
tion for bucolic badinage and bonhomie ; there- 
fore, if I were you, I should advise the 
friends of my youth to keep clear of me 
when they come up to the Cattle Show next 
year.'' 
• She blushes now with indignation. 

«Tou are surely not speaking of my 
family in that way. Sir Bolingbroke ? If you 
are, I think I'll give myself the advice you 
suggest I should give them, and ^^keep 
clear of you," not only next season, but 
altogether." 
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"Don't be huffy, dear little girl," he 
laughs, " My remarks didn't apply to your 
family at all. I was thinking of that un* 
tutored young savage who found himself in 
civilised society at Lady Beauton's, I believe, 
for the first time in his life, and who there 
distinguished himself by trying to com- 
promise Miss Millard by his ferocious 
attentions." 

" Oh, you are unjust, BoUngbroke ! " 
Daisy cries indignantly. "Harry Poynter 
is as true and courteous a gentleman as any 
one of you; and as for having striven 
to * compromise ' Miss Millard by his atten- 
tions, I can answer for it that she received 
them as if she liked them very much 
indeed." 

" He either did know, or he ought to have 
known, that Miss Millard was just engaged 
to St. Briac, and that therefore it was not a 
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happy moment for him to select to lay his 
scalp at her feet/' Sir Bolingbroke laughs. 

It is on the tip of Daisy's tongue to say 
that St. Briac forgot it too, as a matter of 
fEU^t. But even for the sake of palliating 
Harry's conduct, she will not be untrue to 
her instincts and to the loyal silence she has 
resolved to observe about St. Briac. So she 
checks this observation, and says instead, 

" He shall not be brought in contact with 
you by means of me any more, I promise 
you that ; and you, in return, promise that 
you won't hurt my feelings by speaking dis- 
paragingly of him to me : he's an old friend 
and a dear friend of mine, Bolingbroke, and 
— he — gave — me — my Tartar." 

Poor Daisy is so affected by the thoughts 
of the renunciation she has volunteered to 
make, that a ball rises in her throat, and her 
utterance is choked by sobs. She is glad 
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that Tartar is the " motive *' of the con- 
chiding sentence. 

'^ Has anything happened to the dog ? '* 
Sir Bolingbroke asks. 

He is not altogether unkind ; he is only 
careless and worldly, and a little too much 
absorbed in himself to have an eye for the 
effect the lights and shades of his conduct 
may have on any one else. But he is a true 
Englishman and sportsman ; and though he 
can crush all the joy of life out of a 
woman's heart by his cruelty, he will not 
be callous to her suffering about a dog. 

^^ No ; Tartar is alive and well, and just 
the same as ever, which is more than can be 
said of Tartar's mistress. I have changed 
my mind about going to Bumsleigh. After 
all I shouldn't be all their own Daisy ; my 
head is too full of other things; and it 
would be harder for them to see me there as 
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I am now than not to see me at all until 
there otight to be a change in me. They'll 
be up in a week or two ; I'll not go down." 
She speaks very decidedly and looks at 
him inquiringly, expecting him to express 
pleasure at her change of intention. He 
has none to express; for Sir Bolingbroke 
Bray finds the part of lover a heavy one to 
play with the woman whom he means to 
make his wife. Moreover, he has a matter 
of business to adjust, which began in 
romance and has ended in rather an un- 
pleasantly realistic way, which demands a 
great deal of the time and attention which of 
right belongs to Daisy now. It seems to 
him, therefore, that Fortune is playing his 
cards very complacently for him when Daisy 
projects this visit to Burnsleigh. Accord- 
ingly, he magnanimously holds her to the 
falfilment of her scheme when she, in an 
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access of good faithful feeling towards him, 
proposes to back out of it. So finally it is 
settled that Daisy goes down to Bums- 
leigh, to say farewell to all her old Mends, 
by the express desire of Sir Bolingbroke Bray. 
Just for one week she is to be — or to play 
at being — the free and happy Daisy Eldon 
of old times. At the expiration of that 
week she is to come back to the custody of 
her aunt, who wiU in turn, when a few busy 
days full of buying are over, deliver her up 
to the charge of the man who has notoriously 
so signally foiled to take proper care of the 
woman who has preceded her. 

Once more behold Daisy down at 
Bumsleigh. 

"Things have come round in such a 
wonderftd way," Mrs. Granville observes, 
^* that Daisy's old friends ought to do all 
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they can to make the last days of her resi- 
dence among them happy ones." 

It is hot August weather now ; but dis- 
regarding the blazing sun, Mrs. Granville 
broils over to the rectory and asks all the 
grown-up members of the Eldon family to a 
banquet in honour of themselves, to grace 
which all the brightest social lights whom 
she numbers among her acquaintances shall 
be gathered together. 

*' Mr. Poynter, young Harry Poynter — I 
daresay you have forgotten him, Daisy ; but 
I assure you he is worth recalling to your 
memory now — he has come home since you 
left us, and he seems to take quite a 
pleasure in coming to the Court and making 
himself one of us." 

Mrs. Granville delivers this shot well into 
that poor target, Daisy ; for the astute lady 
has heard rumours of Harry's rencontre with 
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Daisy in London, and she wishes to let 
Daisy see that, high as she may soar socially, 
Mrs. Poynter is of account in his own coun- 
try-side, and may fall to the lot of one of 
Mrs. Granville's own uncomely daughters. 

"Do you see much of Harry?'' Daisy 
asks unwarily. 

" Much of him ! My dear child, con- 
sider for one moment ; where could he go 
if he didn't come to us for social intercourse ? 
Mary and Alice are such dear good girls 
that they don't care what trouble they take 
to give pleasure to a fellow-creature ; they 
won't let him be dull and lonely- — " 

Pretty Ethel Eldon, Daisy's sister, in- 
terrupts the great lady of the parish here 
with a laugh. 

" No ; I see that they won't let him be 
lonely, Mrs. Granville : I've seen them on 
the Glenholme road every day for the last 
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week. But Mr. Poynter seems ungrateftdly 
to prefer the society of a dog to that of 
young ladies ; he comes here every morning 
for Tartar to go for a run with him." 

" Well, you'll meet him at my house on 
the 8th," Mrs. Granville says, trying to 
smile unconditional approval of Harry*s line 
of conduct and Ethel's mention of it. " I 
am sorry, my dear," she continued to Daisy, 
" that Sir Bolingbroke is not down with you ; 
we should much like to have shown him 
that though he is going to carry ofif the 
flower of Bumsleigh, we quite forgive him, 
and hope to become vert/ much better 
acquainted with him next year. Mary and 
AUoe were saying how delightful it will be 
to be chaperoned by you, their old friend." 

Daisy's eyes distend as Mrs. Granville 
says this. Is she mad or dreaming when 
she fancies that the ill-bred and autooratie 
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squiress of Bumsleigh is meanly endeavour- 
ing to propitiate her — ^Daisy Eldon ? " And 
it's so foolish of her, as well as mean/^ 
Daisy tells herself; ^^ to think that her 
civility of ten minutes is to blot out all 
recollection of her incivility of twenty 
years ! *' 

But in spite of her vivid recollection of 
this incivility Daisy gives in her cordial 
adhesion to the plan of going to the 
Granville gathering. If, by any other 
means, she could secure a brief interview 
with Harry Poynter, and show him that she 
is his old friend, and that she does take a 
warm interest in him still, she would shrink 
from shining forth at Mrs. Granville's 
bidding. But there is no prospect of her 
doing this. Since her return to the rectory 
Harry Poynter has neglected Tartar, and 
refrained from the slightest neighbourly 
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attention to the Eldons. Therefore, though 
it galls her to go to Mrs. Ghranville, she 
presses the claims of that lady's hospitality 
well home to her family; and as she is 
and always has been paramount with them, 
they proceed there on the day, and are 
received by the squiress of Bumsleigh in an 
impressive way that is designed to touch 
Daisy into extending boundless advantages 
to the two uncomely daughters next year in 
town. But Daisy is oblivious both of the 
attention and the intention. Her eyes are 
wandering over the various groups that are 
dotted about on the lawn, and at last she 
sees him, and is innocently aided in seeking 
him by her sister Ethel. 

** Look, Daisy; there's Mr. Poynter I I 
am going to bring him to you and make 
him promise to give us an otter-hunt at the 
Glenholme pool to-morrow or the next 

4—2 
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day — at any rate while you're here ; " and 
before Daisy can arrest EthePs progress 
the latter is walking across the lawn in the 
direction of Mr. Poynter, utterly regardless 
of the amiable and intelligent observation 
that is brought to bear upon her action. 

Daisy stands outside the drawing-room 
window, on the terrace, surrounded by a 
cluster of people, who try to treat the once 
over-looked and kept-in-the-background 
" parson's daughter '' as if she were a 
portion of their private property, of which 
they were remarkably proud. They coo at 
her, and gush congratulations at her mother, 
and quite forget that Daisy has a memory. 

Meanwhile Ethel walks, with the free 
and happy boldness of a kitten, right up to 
the spot where Harry Poynter is ; and 
Daisy, watching them, thinks what a hand- 
some pair they make, and tries to feel 
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gratified at the sight. ^^ Little recks she " 
of the emotions that flood his soul as 
" Daisy's sister " addresses him. 

** Mr. Poynter, why have you neglected 
Tartar for the last three days ? Even the 
presence of his mistress hasn't consoled 
him for your defection. Did you know 
that my sister Daisy had come home ? " 

The girl asks the question in such 
perfectly unsuspicious good faith that he 
cannot diplomatise about the subject with 
her. 

** Yes ; I knew it, and that is the reason 
I did not come for Tartar as usual," he says, 
in a low voice, turning aside with Ethel 
from the group as he speaks. Daisy sees 
the movement, and feels what the tone is, 
and — ^misunderstands the position ! 

"It will be Ethel, and she will be so 
happy, and I shall be so glad ! " poor Daisy 
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says, forcing the tears, that are so foolishly 
ready to fall, back from her sorrowfol- 
looking eyes. And just then she is called 
upon to play lawn-tennis with some of the 
county potentates, for Mrs. Granville can- 
not glorify Daisy too much on this occasion ; 
and so she loses sight of Harry Poynter 
and Ethel while she goes through the grace- 
ful gymnastics that the exigencies of the 
game compel her to perform. 

** After all I am glad things are as they 
are,'' tired Daisy tells herself later in the 
evening. ^* Papa and mamma are receiving 
the recognition and attention they ought to 
have had all along, because people know now 
that they will never feel the grip of poverty 
again ; and Ethel will be happy down here 
close to them, and I — but it doesn't matter 
for me." 

The heart-sick words are barely said 
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l>efore she forgets that she ever had occasion 
to say them, for a voice close to her side 
whispers, 

** Daisy, your sister tells me she knows 
you would like to speak to me. Can she 
te right?'' 

For answer Daisy gives him her hand, 
and then (blessings on the liberty of lawn- 
parties I) the two stroll away together. 

They reach the verge of the lawn, and 
opposite to them, only divided from them 
by a narrow gravel path, there is a prettily 
planted little wood which has been care- 
fully trained into the semblance of a 
wilderness. They both look at it fondly, 
fbut neither like to suggest to the other the 
delicious impropriety of crossing over to 
its leafy depths. Presently a guardian 
angel whispers to her that it is her last 
ohance, and that she had better take it. 
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" I wish we could bring one of those 
nice seats over here," she says, breaking 
silence for the first time. 

"As we can't do that, let us cross over 
to one of the nice seats,'' he replies; and 
Daisy acquiesces. His next remark may 
appear rather unintelligible and wide of 
any ascertained purpose, but to Daisy it is 
perfectly comprehensible. 

*^ It was an awful blow to me," he says 
gently, as they sit down, " an awful blow 
at first; but I feel now that it was my 
ignorance that led me on. Do you forgive 
me for not having gone with the. rest of 
the world to wish you happiness ? " 

No answer comes in words from Daisy ; 
but he sees her tremble and he hears her 
sigh. 

" I have no right to tell you this now,^ 
any more than I had reason to hope that 
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you were listening to me with tenderness 
when it was only tolerance you extended ; 
but, Daisy, it will never do you any harm 
to hear now how I've loved you ever since 
I was a boy ; how IVe associated you with 
every hope IVe ever had about Glenholme ; 
how Tve hated the hardness of the lines^ 
that kept me away fipom telling you thia 
till the law granted that I had come to 
years of discretion; and now it's too 
late I " 

'as it?" 

"Is it not, my sweet? Can you give 
up the place you'll have as Lady Bray? 
Dare I ask you to give it up? What 
turned you from me, Daisy, in that short 
time ? What made the sweetest eyes that 
were ever seen lie either to Sir Bolingbroko 
or me that night ? " 

Then — led on by she knows not what 
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impulse — she reminds him of the words she 
lieard Miss Millard speak to him that night ; 
bxlA she nearly dies with dismay at the 
thought of her own rashness when she 
learns that it was of a cast-off brother of her 
•own, whom Harry had met and befriended 
in Australia, that the heiress spoke that 
night. 

Sir Bolingbroke Bray bears the news of 
ihe breaking-off of the marriage between 
himself and Daisy like the lenient and 
<)haritable profligate he is. 

"Poor little Daisy!" he says; "it 
would have been a cruelty to take her 
against her will ; for she would never have 
made a bolt from me when I became intoler- 
able to her : she would have been too good 
for that ; and so she would have stayed and 
heen wretched ; and the sight of a wretched 
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woman is maddemng when you've no cause 
to kick her out." 

He is not in the least vindictive or even 
seriously vexed about Daisy ; and he shows 
that he is not either by inviting Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Poynter to his wedding when he 
marries Miss Millard ! the Beauton family 
having found the heiress wanting as soon 
as it becomes a pubUcly avowed fact that 
she has made peace between her father and 
a scapegrace brother of hers, who is forth- 
with coming home to grasp the larger 
portion of the goods with which the gods 
have endowed the Millards. 

The blue eyes and golden hair, which 
created such a sensation, having buried 
their gleam and glitter in the shades of 
Glenholme so happily, there is little more 
to be told at present about their owner. 

But of Ethel this much may be gathered 
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from Miss Bertram's parting address to 
society, when leaving it for a while after 
that " very painful sSair at Bumsleigh : " 

^< My second niece, Ethel Eldon, will be 
with me next season; quite a child at 
present) but with such beauty in her hazel 
hair and brown-velvet eyes, that Daisy's 
quieter light will be completely put out. 
Happily there are no more young squires 
in that part of the world to interfere with 
Ethel's prospects, and cause me the agony 
of disappointment which I suffered from 
Daisy's foolish mesalliance:^^ 
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CHAPTER I. 



OUB HOUSEHOLD. 



Thebe is a great deal of merit in my getting 
up early at any time^ for I dislike doing it 
extremely, and to-day there is special merit 
in my doing so, for it is a wild March 
morning, and the snowdrops on the lawn 
have a hard struggle for it to keep their 
heads above the snow. The evergreen 
shrubs have a very pretty effect, I must 
own, lightly sugared over as they are ; but 
the poor buds on the other trees, that were 
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bursting so promisingly yesterday, are en- 
tirely obliterated by this pure and spotless 
foe to their speedy development. No ride 
for me to-day ! No drive either. Not even 
a nice little gossiping round of calls through 
the village. I hate the country in indoor 
weather, for though our house is commodious 
and comfortable enough, and is full of life, 
the life is not particularly interesting to a 
girl of twenty. 

My father, the Eev. Henry Eaby, "pre- 
pares " (see his circulars and advertisement) 
" young gentlemen for the Universities, and 
for Army and Civil Service Competition exa- 
minations." But the ages of the majority 
of the young gentlemen whom he prepares 
range from six to twelve, and, I ask, can 
any one tell me in cold blood that young 
gentlemen of from six to twelve are en- 
durable to any one save their parents ? 
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But I am an only daughter, and my dear 
mother died many years ago, and so, though 
an unmarried sister of my father's lives with 
us, the boys look to me chiefly to take care 
of the creature comforts that they value 
most. Aunt Anna sees that their clothes are 
mended, aired, and brushed — that they have 
their baths with regularity, and change 
their stockings when their feet are damp. 
But I plead with cook for the puddings 
they like best, I beg them off half their 
punishment " lines," and provide them with 
treacle and sugar for the manufacture of the 
toffee that they make and eat, as if it were 
a solemn rite which may on no account be 
neglected, every evening all through the 
winter. Above all, I let them ride my pie- 
bald pony, Harlequin, bare-backed about the 
lawn, at the noon hour, whenever I am not 
using him myself. Accordingly, though 
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the boys are not very interesting to me, I 
am intensely interesting to them, and my 
father is good enough to say that I take at 
least half the trouble of his pupils off his 
hands. 

The bell has rung for prayers this morning, 
the gong has sounded for breakfast, my 
sagacious collie. Laird, who never gets his 
full allowance of milk unless I am at the 
table to maintain his interests, has been up 
two or three times scratching vehemently at 
my door, and still I am unaccountably un- 
willing to finish dressing and go down. 
When I do so, finally, I find a tiny round 
table, prepared for one alone, awaiting me 
reproacMoUy by ihe fire. In anticipation 
of a mild remonstrance from Aunt Anna, 
who is reading the paper, I say aggres- 
sively — 

" Breakfast has been hurried over to-day 
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on purpose to make me seem late. I'm 
certain papa went without his egg to spite 
me." 

Aunt Anna leisurely lowers the paper, 
removes her spectacles, and, without taking 
any notice of my tone, says — 

^* Belle, dear, you had better go and 
get the letter from your father — there's the 
most astounding news from Mrs. Victor." 

" Is the odious woman going to be married 
again ? " I ask. 

^' Worse — she's coming here ! " 

I wait to hear no more, but rush into the 
school-room (to the visible delight of the 
boys, who have got into an unseemly habit 
of expecting that whenever I go into their 
precincts I am to ask for a half-holiday for 
them), and find papa furtively reading an 
open epistle which lies upon his desk. 

'^ It canH be true,'' I whisper, as I lean 
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over and kiss him, and he tries to make the 
best of it and smile, as he says — 

^' Aunt Anna has told you then ? Take 
the letter and make what you can out of it ; 
she must come, 1 suppose/' 

I say nothing, but carry my sister-in-law's 
letter off, with barely a glance at the poor 
boys, whose hopes had been raised so un- 
warrantably by me. Never mind, they shall 
have Harlequin out at noon, for the sun is 
shining with true March-like ferocity, and 
the snow has melted, and the spring flowers 
in the borders are striving to look as if these 
caprices of our climate were rather bene- 
ficial to them than otherwise. But I turn 
from this contemplation of the open to my 
own fireside, where Mrs. Victor intends in- 
stalling herself, and read the letter that has 
brought the dread news. 
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*' Langham Hotel, London, March 24th. 
" My Deae Mr. Baby, — So many years 
have elapsed since the death of my dear 
Victor that perhaps you may have forgotten 
that you ever had a son, or that that son left 
a widow. May I venture to recall both 
these facts to your memory now, and for 
Victor's sake ask you to receive me as your 
guest at Harlesford House for a short time ? 
Perhaps, when we meet, we shall each be 
able to discover in the other the good 
qualities which endeared us both to Victor. 
I come to you a homeless, broken woman, 
poor in purse, but rich in the sense of my 
own rectitude. If I do not hear from you 
by return of post I shall take it for granted 
that I shall be expected and welcome on 
Friday. 

'* Tour affectionate daughter, 

"Linda Rabt.'' 
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I read this letter, and try to ^^ make what 
I can of it," as I have been desired to do. 
This is what I make of it — ^that my father's 
aflfectionate daughter, Linda Raby — my late 
brother Yictor's widow — has very much 
stronger motives than the avowed desire to 
discover papa's good qualities, and wish to 
teach him to discern hers, in coming to our 
quiet village home. Farther, I make out 
that she almost ostentatiously ignores me,, 
and, casting about for a reason for this, I 
can find none, for I was a child when my 
brother married her, and merely aided the 
family opposition to this match by writing 
to him, in my sprawling chUdish hand, that 
*^ 1 was sorry he was going to marry a 
lady who was quite old." But that letter 
was written ten years ago. Surely, even 
if she saw it at the time, she must have 
forgotten it by now? Reflection on this 
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point brings me to the consideration of her 
present age. '* Why, good gracious," I 
exclaim, " Aunt Apna, Mrs. Victor is 
forty ! " 

** I should think she may be that," Aunt 
Anna says, calmly. "Dear me, how time 
passes ! I can't help still thinking of Victor 
as a mere boy, and of her as a most taking 
young woman — unquestionably a most taking 
young woman ! " and Aunt Anna shakes her 
dear silver-grey head and looks into space 
with blue eyes that are as unclouded aa the 
spring sky above us. 

" What was she like then ? You went 
to the wedding — didn't you ? " I ask, sidling 
up to Aunt Anna and contriving to slip the 
newspaper out of her sight until she has 
answered my questions and satisfied my 
curiosity. 

" No, we didn't — my brother and I didn't 
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exactly go to Yictor's wedding in the way 
you mean ; but we were at it — at least we 
were nearly at it," she adds, correcting her- 
self with commendable accuracy. 

"Why weren't you quite at it?" I ask, 
imperiously, disregarding a little furtive 
eflfbrt she is making to repossess herself of 
the Times. 

"Because, my dear, your father and I 
went up to see the dear boy and save him 
from the folly of marrying so young, if we 
could, and we were too late ; but that's all 
over now, and as Mrs. Victor is coming we'll 
say no more about it," 

" Oh ! do tell me what she's like," I plead. 
" Tou shall have the paper then — indeed you 
shall ! I do want to know what the woman 
is like who is bearing down upon us in this 
way." 

" I considered her most attractive and 
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pleasing/' Aunt Anna says sweetly, passing 
her hand caressingly as she speaks over the 
head of Tito, papa's Tom cat. Tito, who 
has been lazily watching the evolutions of a 
fly which he intends catching presently, 
objects to being disturbed; accordingly, 
though his countenance retains its normal 
expression of puffy, placid sweetness, he puts 
his paw up with velocity and scratches Aunt 
Anna sharply. 

" Tito is attractive and pleasing-looking 
also,'' T remark, '' but Tito can scratch." 

*^ So we all can, Belle dear, when we're 
rubbed the wrong way," she says, wiping 
her dear old bleeding fingers upon her deli- 
cate cambric handkerchief. And I look at 
her and wonder how any one in the world — 
even a cat — can make up his mind to scratch 
Aunt Anna. 

She has a waxen, fair, pale face, and her 
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skin is as smooth and soft as a baby's. Her 
soft silvery hair is parted plainly over her 
rather high brow, above her peculiarly 
restful pure blue eyes. I don't think Aunt 
Anna's eyes could see anything wrong. The 
good that is said to be in everyone and in 
everything is always clearly perceptible to 
her. But what is bad or less than good 
fades away before her. I can never get 
her to believe that Tito is, in reality, an 
over-fed, ill-tempered, lazy cat. She sees 
him a beautifully clean animal, with a 
healthy appetite for ' whatever is set before 
him, and credits him with being an excellent 
mouser, because he exerts himself to kill the 
mice the boys catch in their traps. What 
is the use of my trying to get an insight 
into Mrs. Victor's character firom Aunt 
Anna ? But I may get an insight into that 
character if she will only describe to me Mrs. 
Victor's personal appearance. 
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" Is she pretty ? Dark or fair ? Tall or 
short ? " I ask. 

^ ^ I should say very pretty, but you're not 
easily pleased, Belle. And now, my dear, 
do give me the paper for ten minutes before 
I go into the kitchen." 

Aunt Anna's morning visit to the kitchen 
pantry and larder is one of the prettiest 
scenes in our daily play. She always wears 
pale grey or light quaker-coloured dresses^ 
and the snowiest caps that ever redoimded 
to the credit of a laundress. The marvel 
of it is that these dresses and caps maintain 
their purity, and refuse to contract the 
faintest soil even under such trying cir- 
cumstances as attend the inevitable spring 
and autumn cleaning. There is no afl&nity 
between dirt and Aunt Anna. These light 
tints become her quite as well as they 
would the fairest youth, for perhaps hers 
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is the fairest age that can be imagined. 
So do the delicate forget-me-not.s that crown 
her caps in the evenings become her. So 
does everything she wears, or does, or says ; 
for all she does and says is impregnated 
with the spirit of tenderness for others and 
forgetftdness of self. 

Our servants at Harlesford House must 
be infinitely superior to the generality of 
their class, for Aimt Anna not only never 
finds fault with them but never sees that 
they require to be found fault with. Cook 
is what she herself calls " up in years," but 
she is a hard-working woman, a thrifty 
manager, and an excellent cook still. And 
—I like her speciaUy for this— if any 
little boy is home-sick, or off his appetite 
from any other cause, cook quickly divines 
the fact and soon gladdens that little boy's 
heart, and tempts him to eat with some 
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dainty prepared expressly for him, and 

conveyed to him in that surreptitious way 
that little boys love. Cook is a fixture^ 
but the two housemaids are movable feasts, 
and are apt to leave us after a year or two 
for places where they have not twenty beds 
to make every morning. But Floyd, our 
man-servant, is quite one of us; he was 
our ^' buttons " when I was a baby, and 
now he is the more strongly linked to the 
family by his engagement to cook. The 
pair have been betrothed for the last ten 
years, but they are not impulsive people, 
and I have no fear of any change taking 
place in our establishment yet awhile 
through their heedlessly rushing into matri- 
mony. 

Gill, the gardener, laid out the grounds 
when my father came to Harlesford twenty- 
five years ago ; and Symes, the coach mau 
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and groom, who attends to Harlequin and the 
two carriage horses, taught me to ride when 
I was a little child. In fact, we have all 
been settled so comfortably in our respective 
grooves for so long a time that I strangely 
mistrust any good coming of this threatened 
invasion of Mrs. Victor^s. The woman has 
kept aloof from us for ten years. Why 
does she seek us now? We have an 
admirable echo at the end of the long walk, 
but after the manner of echoes it declines 
to answer this and other questions satis- 
factorily. 

Then there are seventeen pupils. Most of 
them are aged from six to twelve, two or 
three vary from fifteen to eighteen, and one, 
Walter Lyttleton, is a year and a half my 
senior. He is only staying on with papa 
till his family comes home from some 
German mud-baths in which Sir Edward 
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Lyttleton has been trying to wash away his 
gout. Walter is an old pupil of papa's, 
but he left us at eighteen to go to Oxford. 
After three or four terms spent there he 
did something — I have never known what 
— that got him '^ rusticated," and made his 
own people look askance at him for a time. 
Then he was sent abroad with a tutor. But 
six months ago he came back to read with 
papa — a full-blown man, and very much 

improved, and here he is now. 

He comes into the dining-room where I 
am still idly cogitating discontentedly over 
this threatened visit of Mrs. Victor's, and 
without turning my head to look at him, I 

say— 

" Oh ! Walter, isn't this a nuisance, my 
brother's widow — a horrid woman whom I 
don't even know — ^has invited herself here, 
and papa says she must come." 
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He does not answer me immediately, and 
that makes me look round, for Walter and I 
are engaged, and I am not accustomed to 
the slightest shadow of neglect from him. 
He is standing with his back to me, with 
Laird and his own Scotch deer-hound, 
Gelert, grouped after the best manner of 
Sir Edward Landseer, at his feet. Hearing 
my movement he turns roimd, and I see 
that his fair round face and innocent blue 
eyes are fall of pain, and instantly I am 
full of sympathy. For Walter belongs to 
me, and I am so fond of him that I am 
continually reminding myself of my good 
fortune in not having married anybody else 
before he came home and asked me to be 
his. To be his! It sounds funny, for 
somehow or other I always feel that he is 
more *^ mine " than I am " his.'^ However, 
if it pleases him to put it in that way he 
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may, for I am determined that I always will 
give in to Walter. 

" What is it ? " I asked, imploringly, and 
then with pathetic interrogation, "the 
toothache ? " 

**0h, hang the toothache!'' he says, 
emphatically. And as I have resolved 
never to allow Walter to nse bad words in 
my presence, or to do anything else of 
which I disapprove, I rise and ring the bell 
in a dignified manner. Bnt before my 
summons can be answered, and I can order 
Harlequin, he is by my side bending his 
head down upon my shoulder, and sobbing 
like the boy he is. 

** Belle, dear," he mutters, •'! have had 
bad news, too. I shall never see my father 
again — never hear him say he forgave — " 

Then he can say no more for a few 
moments, and it is only by slow degrees 
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I learn that Sir Edward Lyttleton died on 
Monday last as they were putting him on 
hoard the steamer at Cherbourg. 

I am shocked, grieved, surprised, and 
^' something else," that I can't quite define 
at the same time. Walter is Sir Walter 
Lyttleton now — the head of a great house, 
the absolute owner of a great property, a 
baronet, his own master, and I am Sir 
Walter Lyttleton's chosen wife! Is the 
"something else" elation? I try to clear 
my brain and say— 

" Monday he died, and this is Thursday. 
Why weren^t you let know before ? " 

"Can't make it out," he says. "It's 
not like my poor mother to forget anybody, 
more especially me. Mr. Eaby says it's 
useless my starting for Cherbourg now, for 
of course they'll bring my father home to 
be buried. The telegram has come straight 
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enough, but it was only sent from Cherbourg 
this morning, you see. I don't know what 
to do, Belle ! Shall I wait here, or start 
off on the chance ? " 

Dear Walter, how little self-reliance he 
has. I make up his mind for him that it 
will be better for him to wait for further 
tidings, instead of vainly making off to join 
his mother at a place we feel sure she has 
left. Even while he is acquiescing and 
persuading himself that he is pointing out 
these things to me, another telegram is 
brought in addressed to Sir Walter 
Lyttleton from Lady Lyttleton, at Ports- 
mouth. The widow telegraphs to her son 
that he is to meet her at the South- Western 
terminus at five o'clock this (Thursday) 
afternoon, and so, instead of Harlequin, I 
order the carriage, and soon am seated by 
my lover's side with a basketful of snow- 
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drops in my lap which he is to bear from 
me to his mother. 

He is a fine, tall, broad-shouldered, well 
set-up, good-looking young fellow, and he 
is always exquisitely dressed, and booted, 
and gloved, and — I am very fond of him. 
Yes, very fond of him, and very proud and 
pleased to see the way in which all the 
porters and guards seek to serve him, and 
to hear little utterances of sympathy about 
the '^ sad news." They address him as 
" Sir Walter," and I come in for a good 
share of the honour and glory that are his 
so sadly and suddenly, for I am known 
as the bride-elect of this yoimg prince 
who will now come into his kingdom. 
Altogether I must confess that my mourn- 
ing for my old friend Sir Edward is con- 
siderably mitigated by the contemplation of 
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my own prospects. I am ashamed that it 
should be so, but such is the case. 

" I wish you were going with me, Belle/' 
Walter says, helplessly, as the train gives a 
few preliminary pufifs. *' They're so fond 
of you that it would make it better for me 
if mother remind me — " 

He pauses, and I ask, quickly — 

" Of what, Walter ? " 

'* Of — of that mess I got myself into. If 
«he say anything about that having hurt 
my father I can't stand it." 

^* She won't, dear/' I say, encouragingly. 
*' She loves you, and you're the head of the 
house, her rock and stand-by now.'' And 
as I speak the guard approaches to close 
the door, we grasp each other's hands, and 
the train is off. 

"The snowdrops and my love to your 
mother ! " I cry, and as I drive home I 
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think what a good thing it is that Lady 
Lyttleton is fond of me, otherwise she 
might gently mould him out of his engage- 
ment to me during these early days while 
he is more than ordinarily ductile through 
grief. Then I begin to wonder if Walter 
really is as fond of me as I am of him, as 
fond as he says he his of me ; or if he only 
loves me because I am in his way to be 
loved? Well, I am not romantic. I am 
fond of him and will make him a good wife 
and true, and I shall be a very pretty and 
very attractive Lady Lyttleton. 

All this time I have nearly forgotten that 
that horrid Mrs. Victor is coming to- 
morrow. 

The excitement of Walter's news and 

Walter's departure has put Mrs. Victor out 

of our minds so completely that we forget 

he has to be written to, until we are too 
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late for the London post. Then my father 
suggests a telegram, but I indignantly 
repudiate the idea. 

^^That would look as if we wanted her> 
papa. Do let us be honest* She will come 
whatever we do. Don't feign to want 
her." 

" One would think the child knew Mrs. 
Victor," my father says, significantly look- 
ing at Aunt Anna, who answers, earnestly — 

*^!N"o, dear; for if Belle knew Mrs. 
Victor she would be sure to know some 
good of her, and then this dislike would 
die out. There is good, you know, in her 
wanting to be loved by her husband's 
family. Don't refuse to give her your love. 
Belle. We all need love, my child, and 
you have so much bestowed upon you.^' 

I htig Aunt Anna, but retain my feel- 
ings about Mrs. Victor. 
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Friday dawns and eventually wanes, and 
in the twilight Mrs. Victor arrives. 

The weather has suddenly changed its 
mind and become mild to a fault. A low 
fire is kept up in the drawing-room, but all 
the doors and windows are open, and I 
have made the house a bower, having 
decorated it (with the boys' aid) all over 
with spring flowers. It is an instinct on 
my part to show every gentle courtesy 
to the coming guest, however he or she may 
personally be disliked by me, and I think 
few things offer one a sweeter welcome than 
flowers. So, true to my instinct, I decorate 
the rooms, and then stand on the steps with 
papa and Aunt Anna to await her coming. 
Laird, my smUing-eyed, ridiculously good- 
tempered collie, sits by me. Tito has 
paused to lick his paws before taking his 
evening stroll. 
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Several of the boys are out on the lawn 
with Harlequin. They have put up a low 
jump of a half hurdle and a furze bush, 
and are trying if any one of them can stick 
on his back three times running as he flies 
it. The shouts of the boys are drowned by 
the noise of the carriage wheels, and Mrs. 
Victor is here. 

Papa advances, opens the carriage door, 
and hands out a short, plump, pretty baby- 
faced woman with the deference he would 
show to a queen. She has claimed his hos- 
pitality, and fully he will show it to her, for 
it is not in him to withstand any claim 
that may be made upon his courtesy, or 
gentleness, or kindness. My dear grand old 
father, I remember that I am your daughter 
just in time to save myself from the odium 
and shame of giving a chilling reception to 
this stranger. I extend my hand, which she 
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grasps with what I suppose is meant to 
represent silent emotion. Then she turns 
again — overpowered by gratitude, probably 
— and makes a little jump at papa, whom 
she kisses with a fervour that positively 
makes him blush. 

"Best and kindest," she murmurs, 
'^ you were his father." Then she sails on 
to Aunt Anna, with the words ^' And you 
knew him, loved him, can realise my loss." 
And as I am waiting patiently to see her 
take Laird to her heart, and fall upon Tito's 
neck, she suddenly finds it chilly, draws her 
cloak about her, and leads the way into our 
house. 




CHAPTER II. 



UNCLE JOHN. 



It is Saturday, the day after Mrs. Victor's 
arrival, and Saturday is a whole holiday and 
general hubbub day at Harlesford House. 
To-day is no exception to the usual order of 
things, though we have a stranger in our 
midst. The boys — bless their hearts — shout 
and fight, and tear tumultuously about the 
house and grounds, waylaying me at every 
turn with entreaties that I will let them 
have Harlequin out on the lawn, just as 
though Mrs. Victor were not still courting 
balmy slumber in the best bedroom. 
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She was conducted to that scrupulously 
kept ^^best bedroom" by Aunt Anna her- 
self directly she arrived last night, and there 
she remained until dinner was announced. 
Then she came forth arrayed in slight 
mourning— in that sUght mourning which 
admits of the enlivening influence of bugles, 
beads, and jet. In some utterly indescrib- 
able way she gave my father to understand 
that she was still in mourning for Victor, 
and my father, touched by this tribute to 
his son's memory, showed his gratitude by 
making her of much account, out of real 
tenderness as much as out of courtesy. But 
in spite of all his endeavours Mrs. Victor 
evidently grew weary of it all before dinner 
was over, for she pleaded a headache imme- 
diately after, and retired to the best bedroom, 
in which she is still slumbering. 

Aunt Anna had been sending up trays to 
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that chamber ever since eight o'clock this 
morning, trays laden with food and sus- 
tenance, so that we are not labouring under 
the fear that our guest is suffering from 
inanition. At eight a tumbler of milk was 
conveyed to her; at ten, hot coffee^ 
mUk rolls, and a pat of butter ; and now at 
twelve I meet some broiled chicken and a 
little flask of light claret on its way to the 
best bedroom. I breathe a silent fervent prayer 
to the effect that Mrs. Victor may be so well 
satisfied with the way she fares in that best 
bedroom that she will remain in it the 
whole time. But my prayer is not granted, 
for while we sit down to the boys' dinner^ 
which is our luncheon, she comes flapping 
softly into the room on those small, fat, flat 
feet of hers, and takes her place by my 
father's side, with an expression of resig- 
nation to the conventional decree which 
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commends her to eat at this unseemly hour, 
which is most edifying. 

My father — who is in blissful unconscious- 
ness of those intermittent trays — is really 
alarmed, I can see at her want of appetite. 
It is with the greatest difficulty he can per- 
suade her to pick a bit of pigeon, and'" sip a 
glass of his choice Burgundy. I see that 
the dear old father is seriously disturbed, 
and the boys are all gazing at the lady, evi- 
dently wondering how she keeps up so much 
upon so little. Into the midst of their un- 
founded alarm dear aunt Anna breaks with 
the ingenuous remark— 

"Well, my dear, I won't press you to 
take anything, for I know, after having had 
a good luncheon in one's room, it's quite a 
trial to come and sit down to a family 
meal like this.*'' 

For an instant Mrs. Victor's eyes dance, 
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and Mrs. Victor's face whitens. Then she 
sees me looking at her, and answering my 
look she says, sweetly — 

"I ought to be ashamed of such extrava- 
gance, I know ; but you will forgive me. 
Belle, for having given all that nice luncheon 
your aunt sent up to me to your great noble 
pet, Laird ; he came and pleaded for it with 
those matchless eyes, and I, being only a 
weak woman, gave it to him.'' 

Dear little woman ! what approbation she 
receives at once for her beneficent act to- 
wards the dumb creature. But I happen to 
remember that Laird has never left my side 
for one moment during the whole morning, 
and so, though I say nothing now, I take 
note of the circumstance, and mention it to 
Walter in the letter which I despatch to 
him by the afternoon post. 

For Sir Walter Lyttleton has telegraphed 
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his mother's love and his address to me, and 

i, 

told me in that telegram that the fdneral 
will be on Monday at twelve o'clock, in 
Harlesford Church. Another telegram from 
Lady Lyttleton to my father requests him 
" to take the funeral," and so my thoughts 
are given rather to my future husband's 
family this day than to my brother's 
widow. 

As I write to Walter I see Aunt Anna 
crossing the lawn towards the plant-houses 
with Mrs. Victor, evidently bent on showing 
the stranger the place and all its beauties. 
And again I admire Aunt Anna for her 
lovely lovingness, and feel that I can't 
tolerate Mrs. Victor. Four o'clock in the 
afternoon. Harlequin is at the door saddled, 
and I am just about to mount him for a 
freshening gallop before dinner, when Mrs. 
Victor comes up very much tired and a little 
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cross from her tour of inspection. She is 
wrapped up in her big circular fur cloak, and 
is panting and over-heated, and pujBPy and 
uninteresting, I think, as she approaches me. 
But as soon as she speaks T find myself com- 
pelled to listen. 

^'I am surprised to see you on horseback, 
Belle." 

"Why?" I ask. 

'^ Because I thought tall straight women, 
who had good taste, never got into the 
saddle; but really you look very well 
— ^very well, indeed — quite like a Christ- 
mas pantomime figure — on that piebald 
pony. He's a little too small for you — ^isn't 
he?" 

" No ; but he is too small for you, because 
you sit heavy, I can see ; " and then I can- 
not resist adding — 

" It must have been Laird's double that 
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you gave your luncheon to this morning. 
Laird never left me for an instant." 

Her large plump baby soft cheeks pale 
Slightly, and her nose reddens, but her grey 
hazel eyes, with the dove-like ring round 
them, meet mine unflinchingly. 

** I didn't mean Laird," she says, quietly > 
" I meant that big hungry deer-hound, who 
seems to have no friends here, and so has 
attached himself to me." 

" Gelert ! — Walter's dog ! — oh ! please, 
Mrs. Victor" (I say, reigning Harlequin 
out of reach of her caresses), ** oh, please, 
Mrs. Victor, don't imagine that Sir "Walter 
Lyttleton's dog has no friends here." 

*^I am glad of it," she says, fervently, 
and as I ride off I hear her purring forth 
something to the effect that she ' ^ loves all 
animals so tenderly that she cannot bear to 
see them neglected." 
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It is lovely in our lanes to-day, though 
the hedges are brown and leafless still. 
The grass banks are brightly green, and 
every here and there I pass large clumps of 
golden Lent lilies and little patches of 
snowdrops and violets. I have known these 
lanes and loved them all my life, but I ride 
through them with a new feeling to-day. 
They intersect Sir Walter Lyttleton's pro- 
perty, and I'm going to be the lady of this 
land. 

Harlequin, Laird, and I find ourselves 
after a time up at the Baron's Court lodge - 
gates, and so we naturally pull up to Mrs. 
Bowles, the lodge-keeper. Barents Court is 
Walter's place, and I am as much at home 
here as if I were already the daughter of the 
house over which I am soon to reign. I am 
talking to Mrs. Bowles about the funeral 
that is to take place, and listening eagerly 
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to her tearful tribute to the memory of the 
master, who really was a Mend to the poor 
and needy, and I feel pleased at her prophetic 
assertions that "Master Walter," as she 
calls him still, " will favour his father in all 
his ways," when a horse comes trotting 
briskly up to me, and Uncle John, the 
" Squire '' of Harlesford, papa's elder 
brother, is by my side. 

" Well, little gipsy, come over to have a 
squint at your future home — eh?" he 
begins, hilariously, and though I have done 
precisely what he says I have done I feel 
profoundly humiliated. 

He has scarcely said the words before he 
remembers that this is hardly the time or 
place for jesting on the subject of my en- 
gagement, and, by way of retrieving the 
dignity he has imperilled before Mrs. 
Bowles, he assumes such a pretematurally 
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doleful expression that I burst out 
laughing. 

" Uncle John," I say, as I nod good-bye 
to the lodge-keeper, and put Harlequin into 
his trot, " come home with me and dine to- 
day ? We have a visitor — a pretty woman. 
You like pretty women, I know." 

This subject of his liking for pretty 
women is the weakest of Uncle John's weak 
points. How it is that, professing open 
adoration for all that is fair in womankind 
that passes under his notice, he has remained 
a bachelor up to this ripe age of sixty-eight, 
is a mystery to me. He thinks himself a 
gay beau still, and seriously inclines to the 
belief that young women and girls are 
pleased with his demonstrative attentions 
and semi-jocular compliments. I have con- 
stantly to remind myself that he is my dear 
father's brother in order to find him tolerable, 
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when I see him forgetting his grey hairs and 
fancying himself a conquering hero still. 
Nevertheless, though I feel he will be 
ridiculous in some way or other about Mrs. 
Victor, I invite him over to see her, because 
I think that he may aid her in exhibiting 
herself in her true colours to us. 

He ignores my allusion to our pretty 
guest, but says that as he has not seen 
"Henry and Anna for some time he will 
come and dine with us," and we trot along 
home, chatting in a desultory way about 
the funeral which is to take place on 
Monday, and about the changes in the 
Lyttletons' domestic arrangements which 
this death will involve. 

" Don't you let the dowager and Miss 
EUa stick on at Baron's Court when you're 
married. Belle," Uncle John says, and again 
I feel annoyed with him for broaching a 
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subject about which I have hardly permitted 
myself to speculate. 

We finish with a sharp gallop up the 
drive that skirts the lawn, and reach the 
hall door with sufficient noise and con- 
fusion to bring Mrs. Victor's innocent plump 
face to the drawing-room wmdow with a 
look of curiosity. 

"Back from your ride?" she remarks, 
in that pleasant and approving way some 
people have of stating facts that are quite 
as apparent to you as to them. 

"Yes, and brought a gallant cavalier 
with me," I call out carelessly as I run 
up the steps, and as I glance at Uncle John 
I see him straightening his back and 
walking with a jaunty step that takes 
at least eight years off him, leaving him 
in all the mellowed glory and vivacity of 
sixty. 
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" Ton have not told me who she is, you 
sly puss," he whispers, and I answer — 

" She's Victor's widow, so the table of 
affinity will protect you if you get up a 
flirtation with her," 

Mrs. Victor is even more impressive in 
her manner of meeting Uncle John than 
she was with papa. She lowers her eyes 
modestly for a moment before his admiring 
gaze, and then lifts them, impelled to the act 
apparently by the irresistible desire she has 
to " at last see the uncle of whom dear 
Victor has so often talked to her so lov- 
ingly." Uncle John is fairly melted by 
this home thrust, for the last time he saw 
poor Victor he flogged the boy for having 
lamed one of his hunters. Unfortunately, 
Mrs. Victor knows nothing of this episode,. 
or she might turn it to pretty account at 
onoe. 
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There is a good deal said during diimer^ 
and after it in the drawing-room, about 
Sir Edward Lyttleton's late death and 
approaching funeral, and, very naturally, 
Mrs. Victor is outside this conversation* 
However, she listens with touching interest, 
and when she hears that the funeral is to 
be at Harlesford Church she says she 
" shall like to attend it out of respect to 
the family into which Belle is going to 
marry." (I need not say that dear Aunt 
Anna has fully informed Mrs. Victor of 
every detail connected with my engagement). 

Papa looks at her dubiously. 

"Belle won't go — the ladies of the 
family will not go, I understand ? " he says^' 
and as she softly repeats her desire to be 
present Uncle John offers her his carriage, 
and she accepts it with so many expressions^ 
of gratitude that I feel as if they were 
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kept preserved for use when needed — ^like 
the jams and pickles. 

We are sitting round the fire, Tito reclin- 
ing at his luxurious length on the rug, as 
usual, and we are talking about that sad 
sudden death at Cherbourg, and about the 
unaccountable way in which that telegram 
was delayed. Mrs. Victor takes no part 
in this conversation either, but devotes 
herself to Gelert, whom she is feeding with 
«ome dainty almond biscuits which she has 
<5arried off from dessert for the purpose. 

" You're fond of dogs — any one can see 
that with half an eye, Mrs. Victor,'' the 
squire says; and she assures him that dogs 
und horses, and all dumb things, and every- 
thing and everybody that needs her love 
has it. She has such an inexhaustible well 
of loving-kindness in her heart. " Some- 
times I wonder the world has not been 
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kinder to me than it has been/' she says, 
"for I would be so kind to the whole 
world if I could/' and a couple of tears 
spring into the poor little ill-used woman's 
eyes as she fixes them mournfully on Uncle 
John. 

Presently — ^lying back idly on my couch 
in the corner — I see a tiny bit of shoe pro- 
truding from under her dress in front, and 
shortly after the whole of a tightly-shod, 
silken-hosed, fat little foot is well in view. 
That foot is evidently intended to create a 
favourable impression upon Uncle John's 
beauty-loving eyes. Unfortunately, as she 
places it in a new position, with a firm 
little stamp, it interferes with Tito's comfort, 
and that ill-mannered cat fastens upon it 
ferociously, kicks it with his hind feet, 
claws it with his front paws, bites it 
vigorously with his needle-like teeth, and 
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succeeds in wringing from Mrs. Victor a 
genuine expression of feeling at least. 

Uncle John trots about and orders hot- 
water and cold-water, and lotions of every 
description, to be applied to the wounded 
foot, and wants to turn the " savage beast '' 
out incontinently. But she is so patient 
and resigned that she will not have " dear 
Tito punished.' ' Her pain is nothing ; she 
is ^' accustomed to pain — to agony ! " I 
hear her murmuring to Uncle John. Aunt 
Anna bathes the foot ; papa fetches her a 
glass of wine, which she is with the greatest 
difficulty prevailed upon to sip, and the 
sensation gradually subsides. By the time 
the squire's horse is brought round she is 
able to put the mutilated member to the 
floor and come out with the rest of us (with 
a look of pain bravely borne on her face) 
to see him start. 
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"Tou must all come and dine with me 
in a day or two/' he cries out, in a general 
way, as he rides off, and her " Thank you, 
oh ! how muchj'^ resounds after him. 

She goes back to the drawing-room before 
us, and when I go in presently I find Tito 
sitting far away from the fire, licking him- 
self as if something had happened to upset 
him. 

" How strange that dear old Uncle John 
should be a bachelor," she says, thoughtfully 
— " such an interesting man as he is.'' 

"And such a fine property as he has," 
I add, and for a few moments Mrs. Victor 
and I contemplate each other steadily. 



CHAPTEE III. 

" CALL MB LTETLB V.^' 

I HAPPEN to be out of the way, round in 
the stable with Harlequin, when Uncle 
John's carriage comes for Mrs. Victor on 
the morning of the funeral. When I come 
in I hear from Aunt Anna that my sister- 
in-law has departed bathed in tears, and 
Aunt Anna is affected into tears herself 
nearly at this proof of Mrs. Victor's tender- 
heartedness. From some of the boys I am 
glad to learn that her gentle spirit revived 
before she reached our entrance gates, as 
they passed the brougham, and, looking in, 
saw her smiling happily enough. 
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The funeral must be over long ago, and 
still she does not come back ! I drive 
myself half wild with conjectures as to 
what moves she may be making, for I^m 
sure she is playing a game ; but I am left 
in darkness until papa returns. Then^ 
to my amazement, I learn that Mrs. Victor^ 
after haviDg portrayed tearless grief at the 
grave in a way that touched all beholders, 
has actually gone on to Baron's Court, and 
been admitted to see the widow ! 

^^Gone to Baron's Court!" I gasp. 
" Papa, is she a mad woman ? Are we 
entertaining a lunatic unawares ? " 

'^ She seems sane enough, and tolerably 
sure of her reception," papa says, with a 
perplexed air. '^ I confess I was never 
more astonished in my life than when she 
drove up and sent in her card. I thought 
she was presuming on your engagement to 
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Walter; but Lady Lyttleton took it, and 
looked at it^ and murmured to me, in that 
plaintive way of hers, ^ She has been so 
kind, I mtcst see her,' and gave orders for 
her to be shown in. I don't understand it." 

"And Walter? What did Walter do 
or say ? " I ask. 

** Went out of the room as if he had a 
desire to avoid strangers, very properly,*' 
papa says, solemnly. "And then your 
brother's widow was brought in, and to my 
surprise she and Lady Lyttleton met as if 
they were bosom friends ; they seized each 
other by both hands, and pumped their 
arms up and dovm, and one offered thanks, 
and the other deprecated them; and, at 
last, Lady Lyttleton said to me ^Hasn't 
this dear, good, kind little woman told you 
of the service she rendered me at Cher- 
bourg ? Took off all the trouble from Ella 
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and me, sent off all my telegrams — did 
everything, in fact.' And when I said 
* No,' rather bluntly, Mrs. Victor said she 
loved ^ not to let her right hand know what 
her left hand did.'" 

Papa pauses, out of breath with this long 
explanation, and I say- 

^^Papa, we have led a very quiet life 
hitherto ; it's been rather monotonous some- 
times, but very happy on the whole. Is 
she to stay here ? " 

" I don't see how we can turn her out, 
do you, Belle ? " papa says, with a puzzled 
air. 

" Not clearly, yet. Well, if she stays our 
life will not be monotonous any longer," I 
say, quietly, and I hardly know whether 1 
am pleased or not at the opportunity which 
will be given me of making a study and 
finding out Mrs. Victor. 
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Some of the boys and I are having a 
game of lawn-tennis when late in the 
afternoon she comes back in Uncle John's 
brougham. I have put on my mourning 
to-day, but my mourning looks festive by 
comparison with hers as she comes flapping 
across the lawn to join me. I do not use 
the word that describes her progress 
ill-naturedly, but because it, and no other, 
exactly fits her action. I am insensibly 
reminded of the way the sea-lions slip out 
of the water and project themselves at the 
bars at the Brighton Aquarium as I look 
at her. 

"Well, I hope youVe had a pleasant 
day, Mrs. Victor," I say, determining to be 
intensely matter-of-fact and amicable. She 
shakes her head, and is overcome with 
silent emotion. Then, suppressing her 
feelings, she says, articulating in a way 
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that is a perfect lesson for all the boys who 
are listening — 

" It has been trying — most trying, but I 
have had the poor satisfaction of showing 
a little of the true sorrow and sympathy 
I feel for that poor bereaved wife." 

"I wonder you forgot to tell us you 
knew Lady Lyttleton when you heard us 
all talking about them so much/' I say. 

" An opportunity was given me at Cher- 
bourg of giving aid to one in distress, that 
was all. I ii(\ all I could for them, sent off 
telegrams, and ordered things for them at 
the hotel that they were too much dis- 
traught to order for themselves ; but I am 
not one to blazon forth my good deeds, and 
therefore I said nothing about this to you," 
she says, with meek, pious dignity. 

"It's strange that you should have 
forgotten to send the telegram to Sir 
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Walter," I am beginning, but the rush of 
colour that comes into her face as I speak, 
surprises me into ending my sentence with 
the words — 

*' What is the matter, Mrs. Victor ? " 
"I am exhausted with fatigue and 
hunger — ^that's all,'' she says, rather sharply. 
And then adds, very suavely, " But, Belle, 
dear, why do you always call me Mrs. 
Victor ? It's so stiff. Do let it be Linda ! '' 
** I don't like the name of Linda," I say, 
tossing my ball about, carelessly, wishing 
all the while most ardently that she would 
take herself and her sweeping garments of 
woe into the house, and leave me to my 
game with the boys. 

' « Then let it be ^ V '—' Little V/ " she 
says in accents of such child-like affectionate 
candour that I feel quite an elderly 
hardened woman by her side. 
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** I don't like * Little V/ because it would 
have an infinitely ridiculouB sound in my 
own ears," I laugh, "so I think it had 
better remain Mrs, Victor to the end.'' 

" As you please," she says, bridling her 
head and flapping away to the house, to my 
great reUef. 

When I come in to dress for dinner I 
hear that she has had a &inting fit and that 
poor Aunt Anna is in attendance upon her 
upstairs. Dear Aunt Anna is quite con<^ 
cerned about the invalid, I find, for when 
she comes down to dinner she says — 

"Do go and see her presently, BellOi 
and assure her that you're not annoyed at 
her having gone to Baron's Court to- 
day. She is dreadfully afraid you're vexed, 
and so grieved, poor soul ! to have vexed 
you.'^ 

" But I am annoyed, Aumt Anna 1 " I 
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say I *^ I'm desperately annoyed. I think it 
was like her insolence." 

" My dear child — my dear Belle ! and she 
your sister, as she says — " 

" Sister-in-law, but not ' in love,' nor even 
< in liking.' No, Victor was foolish when I 
was a child, but I don't care to have the 
cause and consequences of his folly be- 
queathed to me. It's quite enough for 
the rest of the family to surrender to her 
without discretion — ^I'm not going to do 
iti" 

Aunt Anna's pale face flushes a little, 
and her tender eyes nearly fill with tears. 

** Belle, dear, you're not going to be un- 
like yourself, and to be envious and un- 
charitable now that you have such good 
fortune in store for you think of all the 
blessings you enjoy, and contrast your state 
with hers, poor desolate little woman ; you 
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should hear how she speaks of Lady Lyttle- 
ton— " 

*^ How can she dare to speak of Lady 
Lyttleton to us ? " I cry, flashing out with 
an instinctive desire to protect my own 
rights. "What does she know of Lady 
Lyttleton? I daresay when I see Walter 
that I shall hear she thrust herself upon his 
mother at Cherbourg just as she thrust 
herself upon us here." 

" No, not at all," Aunt Anna says. Dear 
old lady I as if she knew all about it. " She 
quite withdrew from them, fearing it might 
be thought that she was pushing. Lady 
Lyttleton wanted her to wait and cross with 
them, but she seemed to fear you wouldn't 
like it, and now she is here she feels it very 
much, poor thing, that you don't like 

her." 

I feel that I cannot stand hearing any 
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more hymns sung in praise of Mrs. Victor 
to-night, and so, though it is late and chilly, 
I challenge two of the boys to come out and 
run a race with me down the drive, over 
the ha-ha, and back by the lawn. We do 
this, and are just coming up with a rush to 
the finish when Walter meets us, pale as a 
ghost in his mourning and the moonUght. 
Oh ! why did I put aside the melancholiness 
of the day for a few minutes and forget my- 
self to the extent of running races in the 
evening after his father's funeral ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

MT FUTURE MOTHBE-IN-LAW. 

Walter and I walk up and down in the 
moonlight on the terrace for half-an-honr, 
until, indeed, I seem to have exhausted 
every topic that interests him, for not only 
does he not answer me^ but when he does 
eventually speak it is about something so 
utterly irrelevant to any one of my subjects 
that I detect he has not been listening to me 
even. 

" Belle, what day did Mrs. Victor come, 
did you say ? " he asks ; and I, who have had 
enough and more than enough of Mrs. 
Victor, reply — 
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" Oh, the day she threatened to appear — 
Friday! How has she managed to creep 
into yonr mother's good graces in the course 
of a day or two ? '' 

" They had met before that time at Cher- 
bourg — at least I believe IVe heard some- 
thing about it," he replies. 

** Then she has told me a story,'' I say, 
firmly. " For she certainly implied, though 
she didn't actually say it, that they were 
strangers to each other till that time at 
Cherbourg.*' 

" I don't know much about it," Walter 
says, wearily. " My poor mother tells me 
she was very kind." 

^^ And Uncle John finds her so charming 
that he has put himself and his carriage at 
her absolute disposal, and Aunt Anna kept 
dinner waiting half-an-hour to-night while 
she stayed to soothe Mrs. Victor's perturbed 
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spirit, which had been upset by my refusal 
to rush into calling her by an affectionate 
diminutive. My sister-in-law has quite 
made a success, and carried the whole family, 
with the exception of Tito, Laird, and my- 
self." 

" Tou don't like her ? '' he asks. 

" Not much, to tell the truth ; she's too old 
to play the ingenue in the way she does. A 
woman who trapped a boy ten years younger 
than herself into marrying her ten years ago 
is not simple-minded as a baby, and that is 
what she affects to be.'' 

" How long is she going to stay ? " 

" Exactly as long as it suits her, I may 
safely say," I answer. " And now, Walter, 
come in and see papa." 

"No, not to-night," he says, hurriedly 
glancing in at the drawing-room window, 
over which the curtains are not drawn. 
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" Yes, do,'' I urge, " I want to hear Mrs. 
Victor oflFer her condolences to you." 

*' Not to-night," he repeats. " Come over 
and see my mother to-morrow. Belle, and — 
and don't say to her what you've been saying 
to me about Mrs. Victor. My mother really 
is single-minded, as you know, and she be- 
lieves people are exactly what they seem ; 
besides, it would be a pity for you to have 
a quarrel with Mrs. Victor." 

" My dear Walter," I say, reassuringly, 
" don't fear that for a moment, Mrs. Victor 
is sweetness and suavity itself to me ; her 
blue eyes would dilate with most becoming 
horri&ed wonder at the possibility you sug- 
gest ; she will always do the thing that looks 
best, and it certainly would not look well 
to quarrel with dear Victor's sister, you 
know.'* 

^' She is clever," he says, meditatively, 
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and then, haying assured himself by means 
of another glance through the window that 
the only occupants of the drawing-room are 
papa, Aunt Anna, and Tito, he comes in, and 
papa and he have a comfortable chat to- 
gether about what he will do now he has 
come into his propei'ty. 

My home is a very happy one, and I am not 
anxious to leave it even for the splendour of 
Baron's Court, nor am I impatient to be 
married for the sake of being Lady Lyttleton. 
Still it strikes me with painful surprise that 
this evening Walter makes no allusion of 
any sort to that future which we have agreed 
to spend together. I do not appear to enter 
into his consideration at all, as he talks to 
papa of the possibility of his going abroad 
with his mother for a time and UtUng Baron's 
Court for a year or two. 

" Two or three years' travel will do you 
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good, probably," papa says. Then he adds, 
<* At the same time, on principle, I am averse 
to the system of absenteeism ; no tenant for 
a year or two will take the interest in either 
the people or the place that the landlord, 
whose forefathers had occupied it for genera- 
tions, ought to take/' Papa says this 
warmly and earnestly, and Walter listens 
to him with an air of respectful attention. 

^^ I haven't quite settled yet what I shall 
do," he says, presently, rising up to go 
away, and I feel that I am altogether outside 
his consideration in the matter. Some 
deeper interest than any he has ever felt for 
me has been awakened in him since he parted 
with me to go to his father's funeral. Has 
it been awakened by another woman ? By a 
new love or an old ? 

I am asking myself these questions as he 
takes leave of the others. When it comes to 
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my turn I am so occupied with my subject 
that I make no attempt to move from my seat. 

" Come out to the door and see a fellow 
off," he says, drawing me up by my hand, 
and as I am only serious, not resentM in 
the least, I go out into the hall with him. 

*^ You won't set my mother against Mrs. 
Victor, will you, Belle?'' he pleads. "I 
am so afraid of there being a row." 

" How could there be a row, even if I did 
tell your mother that I neither quite like nor 
quite trust my brother's widow?" I interrupt. 

'* Well, there would be explanations asked 
for and a fuss made, and all that is hateful ] 
can't bear to have a lot of squabbling women 
about me.*' 

" Squabbling isn't a pretty word, Walter; 
but have you ever known me guilty of it ? " 

" No, but you would fight with Mrs. 
Victor for a brass farthing, I am sure of it ; 
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and you'd be sure to seem to be in the 
wrong, for you would be out-right about it, 
and she would be as gentle as a lamb in ap- 
pearance. I know her — " 

** You know her? For how long ? " I un- 
warily interrupt. 

" I mean I know her sort, and I guess 
what she wotdd say, and how she would 
act. I wish she had never come,'' he winds 
up, almost savagely. ^^ I see she'll be the 
cause of no end of trouble and annoyance 
before she is satisfied." Then he bids me 
good-night, reminds me of my promise of 
going to his mother, and departs. 

I prepare for my visit to Lady Lyttleton 
with mixed feelings. She has always been 
a kind, good, motherly friend to me from the 
time I can remember, and she has accepted 
me as her son's future wife with many 
flattering expressions of affection. Never- 
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theless, I have an instinct that she will be 
changed in her manner to me^ and that her 
views on the subject of my marriage with 
Walter will have undergone some modifica- 
tion since his accession to the title. I love 
Lady Lyttleton, partly from habit and as- 
sociation, and partly because it is my duty 
to love my ftiture husband's mother. But 
my love is not blind by any means, and I 
know several of her weaknesses quite as well 
as if she were mine enemy. 

In the first place I know that she is 
capricious. It is true that I have never 
been the victim of any of her caprices, but I 
have seen them exhibited pretty frequently. 
She has hereditary claims to the right of 
being capricious, for she is the offspring of 
two brilliant nationalities — of an Irish fether 
and a French mother. One day she is in the 
habit of making offers, that no one thinks of 
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accepting, of selling all her ornaments and 
giving the proceeds to the chapel of a sister- 
hood, or to an aslyum for the insane — the 
next day she is calculating with zeal and 
accuracy in what way she can most easily 
economise in order that she may become 
possessed of a ruby bracelet or a diamond 
ring. One week politics claim all her heart, 
all her soul, all her thought — ^the next a new 
theatrical star will banish the memory 
of every other interest. Suddenly the 
theatrical star will sink into insignificance 
before the visionary light of a spirit-rapping 
charlatan, who is in turn put out by some 
Apollo who publishes his own verses and 
dedicates them to her. 

In fact she is as changeable as a chameleon, 
as versatile as Queen Titania's darling Fuck, 
as fickle as a Parisian mob. But she pos- 
sesses in a rare degree woman's royal grace 
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of charming. Her enthusiasms are infeotions, 
though you distrust their vivacity. Her 
flatteries are elating, though you suspect them 
to be insincere. Her attentions are gratify- 
ing, though you know they are the offspring 
of " head '' and not " heart " courtesy. Lady 
Lyttleton is, in fact, a delightful woman for 
all social purposes, but she is scarcely one 
on whom implicit reliance can be placed. 

I find her this day in her favourite resort, 
the boudoir with a conservatory at the end, 
which has been added to the old house to 
suit her modem taste. It is a long lofty 
room, the ceiling painted with a mass of 
fleecy blue clouds, that merge into rosy 
Loves, and Venus in the centre. There are 
three windows on one side of the room, and 
these are draped with splendid Oriental 
stuff and fllmy-white Lidian muslin. 
Between each window a cabinet stands — 
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one supports a massive bronze crucifix, the 

other a good marble copy of the Venus di 

MedicL In each window there is a, jardiniere ; 

rare exotics are in two of them^ and the 

third is filled with growing primroses. 

The wide velvet-covered mantelpiece sup- 

ports Dresden vases, bronze statuettes of 

horses and bulls by Bosa Bonheur, Eose du^ 

Barn cups and saucers, scent-bottles, old 

German and Venetian glass, rosaries, Oxford 

frames with photographs of saints, ormolu 

frames with photographs of favourite 

actresses, flowers, a Eimmel's vapourizer, 

and a small incense burner. Scattered 

about in the room are prie-dieu chairs, best 

of ottomans, fat luxurious armchairs, couches 

of every imaginable shape, and swarms of 

spider-legged tables, covered with all sorts 

of incongruous books littered about in 

fascinating confusion — French novels, Ger- 
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man studies in metaphysics, volumes of the 
old English dramatists, Heine's poems, and 
lectures by Newman and Liddon. 

At the end of the room, in the fat- 
test of the fat armchairs, the mistress of 
all these things sits — a tall, slight, fair 
woman of about fifty, with a face that 
would have been plain had it not been so 
animated and eager. As it is she is 
universally acknowledged to be picturesque, 
fascinating, ohajming. 

She is in widow's mourning now, of 
course, but her widow's mourning is not 
like any other widow's mourning that I have 
ever seen. The skirt and body of her 
dress are completely covered with crape, 
after the usual fashion ; but, in addition, 
she wears a crape train fastened on the 
shoulders, and falling about her in 
singularly graceful folds. The only bits 
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of white about her are a small diadem of 
white crape on her head and the slender 
white hands, which are now reposing 
calmly amid the folds of black crape on her 
lap. By her side, on a lower chair, Walter 
is seated, looking as if he had a headache 
—a very usual consequence with him of a 
I^olonged intemew with his mother. 

" My dear Belle — my dear child ! I have 
been looking forward to this meeting with 
impatience; still I would not ask you to 
come to the house of mourning until your 
own inclination brought you here,'' she 
Bays, giving me a warmer salutation than I 
have been anticipating, but at the same 
time causing me to feel in some indescribable 
way that she is not quite as deeply attached 
to me as she was when she went abroad. 
As I am not conscious of having done any- 
thing to deserve that she shotdd change 
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towards me, I treat the vague attention 
with unconcern, and proceed as if I had not 
noticed it. 

*'I would have come before. Lady 
Lyttleton, but I thought you would rather 
be alone with Ella and Walter just at 
first.^' 

She smiles seraphically, and shakes her 
head slowly at me. 

'*Dear child," she says, "I am not 
blaming you at all. So few hearts are 
attuned to true sympathy; if it did not 
come to you to feel that you were drawn 
here to weep with those who weep, it was 
well that you did stay away." 

I feel humbled and rebuked, and I know 
that I am humbled and rebuked unjustly. 
Tears spring into my eyes, for I was very 
fond of Sir Edward, and it seems to me cruel 
that I should be accused of being lacking in 
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sympathy for his bereaved wife. I steal 
my hand into one of Lady Lyttleton's and 
whisper to her that she ** must forgive me 
for not having intruded on her in her first 
sorrow/' and as I whisper it Walter says 
aloud, discontentedly — 

" Come, mother, it's too bad to make 
Belle feel wretched for not having come 
before. You know what you said to me 
only yesterday/' 

Lady Lyttleton flushes and smiles faintly. 
" I am inconsistent, I dare say, dear, but 
you must bear with me. Belle, you will 
not excite Walter to feelings of anger and 
impatience against his mother now that she 
is helpless and in trouble, will you? I 
cannot help being sensitive to slights and 
unkindness in these early days of my woe." 

She is quite saintly in her manner of 
saying this. I feel as if I had been hard 
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and imkind and unjust, and I can see that 
Walter feels the same thing, for he looks at 
me reproachfully. Yet, what have I done ? 
Lady Lyttleton apparently does not design 
to enlighten me on the subject of my short- 
comings, for she is lying back now with her 
eyes closed, and with an expression of pain 
borne with difficulty on her feoe, 

** Are you not well ? " I murmur, feeling 
that I must say something, and that the 
situation is becoming very insupportable. 

She opens her eyes, and looks at me as 
if she were surprised at seeing me by her 
side still. 

" Poor child ! how should you under- 
stand my feelings ? " she says, looking as 
if she pitied me profoundly for being so 
callous. " You have always walked in the 
sunbeams ; it is only those on whom the 
cold shadows of sorrow have Mien and the 
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blighting winds of adversity have blown 
who can be in harmony with the aflBicted." 
. Even as she says all this, subduing me 
completely by her determined misconcep- 
tions as to my firame of mind and conduct, 
I cannot help perceiving that she is not as 
woe-stricken and prostrated by grief as she- 
assumes she is. Resting on a Httle table 
that stands by the arm of her chair, half 
concealed by the shawl that is thrown over 
the back of it, lies a yellow-paper-covered 
French novel, and towards this Lady 
Lyttleton's eyes are directed with a longing 
glance that convinces me that she is yearn- 
ing to get rid of me, in order to return to 
its pages and find distraction; so I say, 
rather abruptly, but with the best intentions 
of pleasing her — 

"How is Ella? Shall I go and find 
her ? » 
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^^ Ella is out in the grounds somewhere ; 
yes, go and find her by all means, my dear 
Belle ; but leave Walter with me for a little 
time — I have much to say to him.'* 

I bow my head in assent, and as I tura 
to leave the room I look at my betrothed 
and observe that an expression of deadly 
gloom has settled down upon his ordinarily 
open, cheerful, boyish face. "Will he 
always be in thrall to his mother, and leave 
me to take care of myself? '' I find myself 
conjecturing, as I finally get myself out of 
the room and proceed in search of Ella. 

The shortest way to the greenhouses, 
where I expect to find Ella, is through the 

library window and over the lawn. I have 

just gained the window, and am passing 

through, when I catch sight of Uncle John^s 

brougham trundling up the drive which 

sweeps round to the front door. It is nice 
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and kind and courteous of liim, I think, to 
80 soon have come to pay his respects to 
his old neighbour's widow in her affiction. 
Bough but intrinsically yaluable old diamond 
that he is, I feel quite pleased with him, and 
take a portion of the flattering attention to 
myself. For though I have a faint feeling 
of distrust for Walter's mother, I would 
have all my people duly deferential to her, 
especially now, when I shall probably so 
soon dethrone her as mistress of Baron's 
Court. 

I run along with a lighter heart, though 
even as I run I think it singular that neither 
Walter nor his mother should have alluded 
to the relations existing between Walter 
and me. Presently I come upon Ella, who 
is potting and re-potting some seedlings. 
Horticulture is Ella's favourite pursuit, and 
it is not easy to compute how many 
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thousand plants she kills in the oourse of the 
year in her well-meant endeavours ta 
promote their rapid growth. But it amuses 
her and prevents her interfering with her 
mother^s more sesthetic pursuits, so Lady 
Lyttleton encourages her daughter to ride 
her hobby imceasingly. 

Ella is a fair sturdy fine girl of twenty, 
with a good-tempered round face and honest 
blue eyes, like Walter, Rather rough ia 
manner — ^a fact which I am inclined to 
ascribe to her genuine abhorrence of any- 
thing like pretence or humbug — and very 
frank in speech. 

*^Well, Belle," she exclaims, throwing 
down her trowel and coming forward to 
give me a hearty kiss, "have you got it 
over with mamma? Sit up on that bench 
like a dear and tell me all about it." 

"Lady Lyttleton seems vexed with me 
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for not coming. No, it's not that exactly,'* 
I begin, and Ella laughs and says — 

^^ Mamma is not annoyed with you one 
hit, Belle ; but she has had a mode of treat- 
ment of herself suggested to her, and every 
one who does not pursue that treatment for 
a time will be found wanting by mamma. 
Just at present she is the sensitive and 
sorely-tried widow, struggling with her 
sorrow for the good of her son ; and she 
does make the poor dear so wretched for 
his good that I wonder he doesn't rebel 
against the solicitude.'' 

'' Walter is very fond of his mother," I 
8ay, judiciously. 

"Walter isn't like me," Ella says, 
pursuing her occupation. "When mamma 
aays things to me that I don't like and she 
doesn't mean I tell her so plainly : Walter 
holds his tongue. Now, I have no great 
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affection for your sister-in-law, Belle, to 
tell the truth, and so mamma doesn't venture 
to air Mrs. Victor's ideas about me second- 
hand ; but all those who accept Mrs. Victor 
on her own terms may be quite sure that 
she will reward them according to their 
folly." 

" Do you mean that she has been saying 
anything against me to Lady Lyttleton ? " 
I ask, blushing with annoyance. 

^*No, she wouldn't say a word against 
you for the world — she keeps on assuring 
them both of that ; but she speaks well of 
you in a way that makes me long to box 
her ears, and if she likes to be humble on 
her own account I don't see why she need 
be humble on yours. To hear her talking 
one would think that Walter was King 
Cophetua and you the beggar-maid.'' 

^^ Oh I she has discussed my engagement 
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with Lady Lyttleton, has she ? '' I ask, and 
I feel that the hot blood is burning in mj 
cheeks and that I look what I am, and that 
is intensely annoyed. 




CHAPTEE V. 



UNDERMINING. 



By mutual consent we seem — Ella and I — 
to think that Mrs. Victor is a subject that 
we had better avoid. 

' * We shall do no good by worrying our- 
selves about her influence over mammal, for 
we shall neither of us arrive at the real 
reason of it," Ella says, directly. "She 
was always turning up unexpectedly in our 
path abroad, and she always contrived to 
seem to do us some little service for which 
we were forced to be civil. She flatters 
mamma in what I call a fulsome way, and 
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is sure to agred with her whenever mamma 
rushes into a fresh enthusiasm. Poor 
mamma! with all her clevemess what a 
tool she permits designing people to make 
of her ! " 

I do not say ^ ' Do you think Mrs. Victor 
is designing ? " partly because it is obvious 
to me that Ella does think so, and partly 
because just at this moment Walter crosses 
the lawn on his way to join us. Ella looks 
up and says, as he approaches — 

"Dear old Walter! After all, mamma 
ought to think herself lucky in having such 
a son. He consults her and lets her direct 
him just aa though he were a mere cipher and 
not the absolute master of everything. It 
will be a good thing for him when he does 
take the reins into his own hands, and I 
hope you'll make him do it as soon as you're 
married.'' 
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"If we ever are married ! " I say, and 
before Ella can answer Walter is in the 
greenhouse with us. 

I am feeling cross and constrained, for it 
seems to me now that there has been some- 
thing very marked indeed in Lady Lyttle- 
ton's total abstinence from all allusion to my 
engagemeat. She might surely have given 
me some word showing me that she 
recognised me as one of them. Before her 
departure for the Continent she had kissed 
and blessed me, and bestowed upon me, in 
addition to the benediction, an old and 
valuable ring that had been a gift to one of 
her ancestresses from Marie Antoinette. 
This ring is not on my finger now, and even 
as I am thinking of it Walter says — 

" Belle, have you lost that ring my 
mother gave you ? " 

" Lost it ! no, of course notl " I reply, 
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quickly. '' Only, when I am going to drive 
Harlequin, I always take off my rings, for 
he pulls so that he hurts my fingers. Is 
Uncle John here still ? " 

Walter nods assent. 

'^ Did you see him drive up ? " he asks, 

" Yes, just as I was coming out through 
the library window," I say. 

^' And did you see who was with him ? ^^ 
he continues. 

Then, though I say '^ No," I am certain 
who Uncle John's companion is. 

*' Mrs. Victor came with him,'' Walter 
says, with a half chuckle. " She told 
mamma that you had driven off without even 
asking her if she would like to come ; and 
that if it had not been for Uncle John's 
courtesy in coming to offer her a drive, 
she should have had to stay in the house all 
day." 
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'' I certainly am not going to ask her to 
go out with me, I have quite enough of her 
at home; but she could have had the 
carriage, and she knows it, only she prefers 
to use Uncle John's, and, at the same time, 
make Lady Lyttleton think me a gauche 
country girl." 

" Now donH get into a wax, there's a 
darling," Walter says, imploringly, and 
Ella cries — 

" If I were you. Belle, I'd just walk 
straight in and tell Mrs. Victor that she's 
mischievous in trying to make out that she 
wouldn't have had the carriage from Harles- 
ford House, and that you were selfishly 
keeping her at home. Why should she be 
led to make mamma believe that you are 
uncourteous, and that she's driven to take 
refuge in running after your Uncle John ? 
He's weak-hearted, and not too strong- 
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headed, Belle, and you'll be having her get 
him under her sway completely if you 
don't take care." 

Ella has thrown down her trowel and 
taken oflf her gloves, and generally made 
ready to be present at that drawing-room 
action which she is recommending. 

" Pm not going in again," Walter says* 
" Come and take a walk with me. Belle, will 
you ? " 

" No. I'll go and say good-bye to Lady 
Lyttleton, and ask you to come home and 
dine with us, Walter," I say. '^ Come in 
with me and say you're going to drive me 
home." 

He does as I ask him, but he does it 
unwillingly , and my heart is heavy within 
me as my feet cross the threshold of the 
door of Lady Lyttleton's room. The widow 
has revived considerably since I left her ; 
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she is sitting up and laughing heartily at a 
description Mrs. Victor is giving of the days 
of her sojourn in our house. I can feel that 
we are the subjects of her ridicule, though 
I only hear the words — 

" There is no such thing as intellectual 
intercourse to be held with any one in the 
house, for the ruling spirit evidently thinks 
the companionship of a cat and a dog quite 
sufficient for me." 

She pauses abruptly, but does not look 
one bit confused when I walk into the circle, 
saying— 

**I have come to say good afternoon, 
Lady Lyttleton." But uncle fidgets uneasily 
on his chair, and looks at me with an air 
that seems to entreat that I will not regard 
him as a traitor ; but that really he is very 
sorry for something that I have either done 
or left undone, he is not clear which. 
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Lady Lyttleton emerges from among the 
soft down pillows with which her chair is 
lined) and holds up her face to be kissed, 
and both her hands. 

*^ Good-bye, my child," she says. " I'm 
sorry you can't stay with us a little 
longer." 

'^ Belle has so much to do at home,'* 
Mrs. Victor puts in. "I saw a lot of 
disconsolate-looking little boys hanging 
about the door when I came away just now ; 
they evidently feared there would be no 
races and no jumping over furze-bushes on 
the lawn for them this afternoon, as their 
comrade was absent." 

She may be speaking kindly and candidly, 
and without a soupgon of malice. But I 
cannot, somehow or other, honestly credit 
her with good intentions. 

" Belle's a bit of a Tom-boy still, Fm 
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afiraid," Uncle John says, by way of making 
things pleasanter, and the idea of being 
condemned for my own boyish proclivities 
by Uncle John, who has fostered them 
assiduously all my life, strikes me as being 
so irresistibly comic that I begin to 
laugh. 

"The boys will be disappointed of their 
race, and I shall not indulge in anything so 
unladylike as a leap over a fiirze bush to-day, 
Uncle John, for Walter is going to drive me 
back and stay to dinner with us,*' I say, 
rather maliciously. 

'* Walter has forgotten for the moment 
that he is the host here now, and that, there- 
fore, he must stay to entertain the guests 
who are kind enough to come to our sad 
house and take pity on me in my solitude," 
Lady Lyttleton says, looking encouragingly 
at Mrs. Victor, and I know that I am being 
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worsted, though I cannot say by whom or 
how exactly. 

Harlequin is announced as being at the 
door, and once more I salute her ladyship's 
cold pale cheek. She becomes quite maternal 
now that I am really going. 

^' Wrap up your throat, Belle, these early 
April days are cruelly deceptive. Tell Sir 
Walter," she is beginning to a servant^ 
when Walter himself comes in, and she 
goes on, " Oh ! Walter here you are ; 
make Belle wrap up well, and as soon 
as you've seen her oflf 1 want to speak ta 
you." 

"I am going with Belle," Walter says^ 
shyly, but gruffly. 

" My dear boy. Belle knows that is 
impossible, and she will excuse you. We 
have friends to dinner. Surely if I make 
an effort to keep up you must be here ta 
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help me. Good-hje — ^my love to dear aunt 
Anna/' 

" I can drive you back if you like, Mrs. 
Victor," I pause to say, sarcastically, but 
she puts the satire aside, and answers, with 
childlike simplicity — 

^^Lady Lyttleton is kind enough to wish 
me to stay here this evening, and ^ou know 
what a privilege I count it to be with herj 
and Uncle John will take me home safely, so 
I need not trespass on your kindness by ask- 
ing for the carriage to be sent for me." 

She is clever, but she is an arch-traitress 
and an enemy to every one of us, I feel 
sure — yes, an enemy to Lady Lyttleton, 
even in some dark way which may not be 
discovered yet. 

*' Walter," I say, as he is settling me in 
my pony-carriage, " Mrs. Victor will make 
some of us very miserable before she has 
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finislied, though nothing can be kinder than, 
she is in manner to every one of us now/' 

*' She's made some of us miserable enough 
akeady, Heaven knows," he answers, and 
there are a power and depth of gloom and 
unhappiness about my lover as he speaks 
which I have not noticed in him before. It 
really gives him dignity. Involuntarily I 
stretch out my hand to him and he grasps 
it, not as a lover grasps the hand of his love, 
but as a man grasps the hand of a trusty 
Mend and comrade. And, whatever comes, 
I vow I will be these things to Walter, 
though I begin to feel a faint presage of 
doubt as to my ever being Lady Lyttleton. 

The talk at our table is invariably more 
about events than about persons, for papa is 
a wide reader, and I should feel desperately 
ashamed of myself if I could not throw the 
conversational ball back to him when he 
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tosses it lightly towards me. This day we 
amble through home politics, and take a 
gallop over the ^' mixed occupation " ques- 
tion, and one or two of the social topics of 
the day. I have mentioned in the drawing- 
room before we go in to dinner that Mrs. 
Victor is dining at Baron's Court, and I have 
to account for not bringing Walter back 
with me, as I said I would, by saying that 
'' Lady Lyttleton had insisted on his staying 

at home to play his proper part as master of 
the house." 

Papa has said " Ah! indeed," to each state- 
ment, and then it has ended. 

After dinner I try to play a little, but, 
failing to put any soul into the performance, 
I take to reading one of Mrs. Oliphant's 
quiet, vigorous, polished pictures of real 
life, and I become so absorbed in her skilfal 
and poetical treatment of a common-place 
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theme that it astonishes me when I hear 
carriage-wheels rumbling up to the door, 
and presently see Mrs. Victor come in. 

" You are early," I say cheerfully. 

*^ It is nearly eleven o'clock," she repKes, 
sinking down softly on to a chair, and smiling 
sweetly upon Uncle John, who is vocifer- 
ously claiming our gratitude for having 
*^ brought the dear little woman home 
safely." " But I suppose eleven o'clock is 
an early hour for you country ladies to tear 
yourselves away from the unaccustomed 
delights of a dinner-party. Dear Lady 
Lyttleton and I had our pleasant little chat, 
and Uncle John and Walter settled all the 
local matters to their mutual satis&ction, 
and altogether it was very nice. It was a 
pity you didn't stay." 

** I don't remember Lady Lyttleton asking 
me, and I'm not good at inviting myself," 
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I retort, and then I am beginning to feel 
sorry for being so nnamiable, when I see a 
smile of barely-suppressed amusement at my 
evident annoyance flit over her face, and my 
sorrow vanishes. 

Uncle John takes leave of us now, and as 
he is going out of the room I observe that 
he has left his magnificent carriage fur lying 
over the back of the chair, where it had fallen 
when it slipped off Mrs. Victor's plump 
shoulders, she having come in enveloped in 
it. 

" Here's your rug," I say, gathering it up 
in my arms, and carrying it to the door; 
but he looks back with his old face positively 
rosy and shiny with blushes, and smiles that 
might befit a boy, as he says — 

<*It's not mine any longer. This dear 
little lady has done me the honour to accept 
it." 
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^' It^s what Vyb been sighing for all my 
life," Mrs. Victor says, rapturously, " but 
I'm an economical little woman, and Fm ac- 
customed to deny myself luxuries. '^ 

Incontinently I drop the unoffending rug 
at my feet, and the dear little woman who 
is so economical, and so in the habit of deny- 
ing herself luxuries, picks up one end of it 
and trails it after her, like a savage man's 
train, when she retires to bed. 

Days pass and glide almost imperceptibly 
into weeks. Summer is before us, and Lady 
Lyttleton, who has always been accustomed 
to find her country-home unendurable in the 
London season, after casting about for any 
good and sufficient cause for leaving it, now 
finds one in Walter's illness and depression. 
She must get her son away to brighter climes, 
she says, and really, though I shall not derive 
any benefit from the change, as she will, I 
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agree with her that Walter most certainly 
needs one. 

Poor dear Walter, Before his father's 
death he was such a bright, light-hearted, 
gay, thoughtless, happy boy, that my heart 
really bleeds for him now. He has grown 
pale and thin, and quiet — terribly quiet. 
This is the worst sign of all. He is evidently 
nervous and unhappy, and, though he clings 
greatly to my companionship, he does not 
seem happy and at ease in it as he used to 
be. If he did not so palpably rely upon me 
to give him the only poor comfort he 
seems to get out of life now, if I did not 
fear that I should be thought cowardly for 
failing him — not that he seems to be under 
a cloud — I should act upon the doubt I have 
of his really loving me, and offer to release 
him. As it is I suffer things to drift along 
in their present unsatisfactory state, and 
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second Lady Lyttleton's resolution to give 
Walter a change with warmth. 

But one day^ when the plan has been 
under discussion for some time, Ella Lyttle- 
ton says to me in her blunt way — 

"Belle, that sister-in-law of yours is 
making as big a fool of mamma as she is of 
some others.'^ 

•'If her doing so conduces to Lady 
Lyttleton's comfort and happiness, I don't 
see why we should interfere," I say, with 
fine affected indifference. '^Your mamma 
likes to be compared to Sappho, Marie 
Stuart, Mrs. Siddons, and Rachael all in a 
breath, and as no one but Mrs. Victor will 
unblushingly make such comparisons, I think 
Lady Lyttleton is quite right to keep such a 
convenient friend and toady about her." 

** You're not a jealous girl, Belle ; if you 
were you'd have found out what I have 
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found out. Mrs. Victor haa put her paw 
upon Walter, and whenever he tries to move 
from under it she gives him a little scratch, 
just enough to make him feel what she can 
do if he persists in trying to escape.'' 

I feel myself whitening to the lips as I 
listen to Ella. There is degradation to me 
in the possibility of such rivalship. This is 
my first feeling, and in the force with which 
I feel it I know that I do not love Walter 
as a woman should love him with whom she 
pledges herself to pass the rest of her life. 
I do not love Walter in this way ; but he is 
my dear old playfellow — friend — comrade — 
still, and this woman shall not wreck him as 
she wrecked my brother. 

^* No, Tm not a jealous girl, Ella, but I 
love Walter very much, as you do, I fancy ; 
tell me what makes you think that he is 
under her paw/' 

11—2 
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** I can give ray evidence pretty clearly/'' 
Ella replies, laughing. '' I'm not imagina- 
tive, you know ; but I'm rather good at 
following up a clue. That night when we 
were giving each other letters to make words 
from, I stopped some she was passing to 
Walter, and though she tried to puzzle and 
prevent me, I made them out to be ' Re- 
member Oxford.' Then I passed them, 
ready for him to read, to Walter, who had 
been watching, and he turned paler than he 
is even generally now, and shuffled them all 
up quickly for mamma not to see them, 
and soon he left the game and got out of the 
circle, and I could see that all the rest of the 
evening he avoided Mrs. Victor, and seemed 
to shrink from answering her when she 
spoke to him : what do you think of it ? '^ 

"That she's not the person to induce a 
comfortable or charitable train of feeling if 
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you meditate on her long," T say, blithely. 
^^ But after all, what does it matter to 
Walter, or to us, if she does know anything 
about the trouble he got into at Oxford? 
He is his own master now — accountable to 
no one but me in reality, and I shall always 
be very lenient to Walter.'' 

^^Poor Belle,". Ella says, regarding me 
critically but compassionately. *^ You're 
brimming over with generous feeling, but 
you're not one bit in hve with my brother ; 
if you were you wouldn't let her stay here." 

" It would take a duplicate of herself to 
move her," I reply. "See how she has 
made herself essential to the ruling powers I 
Lady Lyttleton would find life in May at 
Baron's Court unendurable if that sweet 
woman were not here to gather the spring 
flowers and paint groups of them for the 
screen for Walter's study ; and as for Uncle 
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John, how would he get through the days 
without her ? She reads him all the parlia- 
mentary reports every morning, and ^ trots 
over,' as she calls it, to make him French 
coffee after dinner.' ' 

" He certainly looked awfully lugubrious 
last night when mamma said that she wanted 
Mrs. Victor to go abroad with us, and Mrs. 
Victor went and knelt down before him and 
patted him on the shoulder, and asked him 
^ if he could spare his little niece for a time ? ^ 
Poor old Sampson to fall a prey to such a 
Delilah!'' 

'* What are you two talking about ? " the 
subject of our conversation says, coming into 
the room at this moment. " Leave off your 
girlish confidences, and listen to me ! I 
want you to give me advice — ^to treat me as 
the loving sister and sincere Mend I am to 
both of you." 



CHAPTEE VI. 

A CTJCKOO IN THE NEST. 

Ella and I prepare to listen with the most 
respectful air of attention we have at com- 
mand to our " loving sister and sincere 
friend," and she proceeds to lay her case 
before us. This is the case, and I confess 
that when it is laid before me I find it singu- 
larly unattractive. 

Uncle John, the good-natured self-in- 
dulgent old bachelor squire of Harlesford, 
who has always vigorously protested against 
being upset or put an inch out of his routine 
by women's presence and women's ways in his 
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home, has oflfered to adopt his nephew's widow 
and install her as mistress of his house. I feel 
sure, though she professedly comes to me for 
advice, that she has accepted the offer and 
arranged to go to the Hall, and as I have a 
great dislike to speaking superfluous words on 
any subject, more especially on a disagree- 
able one, I merely say when she has finished 
her statement — 

^^ When shall you go there ? " 

" Really, Belle, you take it for granted 
that I am to be disposed of very easily, and 
that I am so utterly unimportant a person 
that I am to do exactly what I am told 
without having any will or wish of my own 
in the matter," she says, in a tone in which 
genuine anger predominates over feigned 
hurt feeling. 

^^ I took it for granted from the ecstatic 
tone in which you told us of Uncle John's 
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offer that you would be delighted to accept 
it, didn't you, Ella?" I say, and Ella 
Lyttleton replies — 

** No, I don't think I ever take anything 
for granted from Mrs. Victor's tone, because 
her tone generally may mean anything." 

" That is it exactly," Mrs. Victor says, 
rapturously, " the real meaning is only dis- 
covered by the ears of those whose hearts 
are in harmony with mine." 

"That's not at all what I meant," Ella 
says, sturdily. "I mean that they're so 
judiciously modulated that you can declare 
they mean one thing to mamma and quite 
another thing to Walter. When you are 
asking Walter to recall some reminiscenses 
of his Oxford days for your amusement, for 
instance, mamma thinks you do it out of 
kindly interest in a young fellow so much 
your junior ; but Walter knows better, I can 
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see, and feels the hidden sting in your 
honeyed words." 

Ella speaks with such warmth and energy 
for her, that I am a little startled, and Mrs. 
Victor is completely knocked off the perch 
of self-complacency on which she usually 
sits. 

** Really, Miss Lyttleton, I am glad, 
indeed, that I have resisted your mamma's 
friendly invitation to accompany her abroad 
since you accuse me of having a secret un- 
derstanding with your brother," she says, 
drawing her plump person up to its full 
height, and trying to hold her head aloft 
with queenly dignity and grace. '' I shall 
certainly beg Sir Walter to insist upon your 
repeating your accusation in his presence, 
and leave my honour in his hands for 
vindication." 

She simulates virtuous indignation very 
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well indeed as she says this, but somehow 
or other I feel that it is simulated, and, 
simultaneously, that she designs to use poor 
innocent Ella as a birch rod, by means of 
which she (Mrs. Victor) may whip Walter 
into some sort of subjugation to herself. So 
I rashly throw myself into the conflict with 
the words— 

^ ^ Walter's my property, please remember, 
Mrs. Victor, and I won't have him worried 
by you or anyone else. If you want ta 
quarrel with Ella, I feel sure she'll be ready 
to oblige you, and quite able to fight her 
own battles. She will not need a backer^ 
and if you want one, you must look for 
another than Walter ! '' 

^' What very pugnacious young ladies to 
be sure," Mrs. Victor says, drooping her 
head, and tucking in her chin with her most 
kittenish air. *' No, / most certainly do not 
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want to quarrel with Miss Lyttleton or with 
anyone else. I'm a poor little woman who 
only asks of the world that it will let me go 
on my own quiet way, interfering with me 
as little as I do with it ; and as for assailing 
your claims to your * property,' as you 
prettily call Sir Walter Lyttleton, I shouldn't 
have the temerity to do it, even if I had the 
inclination. Who could have the courage to 
interrupt the course of such true love ? It's 
quite enough to see you together to be con- 
vinced that a rash invader into your Paradise 
would fare very roughly at the jealous hands 
of such a devoted and demonstrative swain as 

Sir Walter." 

Truly, my sister-in-law has a keen eye 

for the vulnerable part. Walter is a clear 

honest-hearted boy, fond of me, and gentle 

and kind as a gentleman always must be to 

the woman he intends to make his wife. 
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But in my most satisfied, or even exultant 
moments, I can never delude myself into the 
idea that Walter is devoted or demonstrative. 

However, I say nothing in reply to her 
jeer. Two causes combine to keep me silent. 
One is the feeling that I shall inevitably get 
the worst of it in a wordy war with her, for 
Mrs. Victor is not well-bred, and so may, at 
any moment, violate that law of courtesy 
which invariably obtains between gentle- 
women — even if they hate one another. The 
second reason why I am mute is that she is 
still our guest. So I keep silence, and she 
thinks she has gained the victory and entirely 
subdued me. She only acts according to 
the dictates of her nature in proceeding to 
trample upon a foe whom she believes to 
have fallen. 

" Fortunately for the peace of this country- 
side, your ^ property ' is not as ready to wage 
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war against all comers on behalf of his 
owner as his owner is on behalf of her 
' property ; Mf he were, timid people like 
myself would get buflFeted to pieces between 
you ; but, as it is, Sir Walter Lyttleton is 
not so selfishly absorbed in the glories and 
delight of being permitted to wear your 
badge as to fancy that everyone wants to 
dispute possession of you with him.'' 

And having fired this parting shot at me, 
Mrs. Victor goes away, leaving us quite in 
the dark as to what she really purposes 
doing relative to Uncle John's project, and 
feeling perfectly sure that we have both 
merely strengthened her hand, whatever 
cards she may be designing to play. 

I am annoyed, but not surprised, when 
I meet Aunt Anna presently, to hear her say, 

" Dear Belle, it is not like you to indulge 
in ungenerous suspicions and spiteful words 
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about any one. I tell Mrs. Victor that she 
must be mistaken in saying you accuse her 
of attempting, by underhand dealing, to take 
away your * property ' (as she says you call 
Walter) from you." 

** How grossly she misrepresents ; what a 
slanderous tongue she has,'* I say, hotly, and 
then I give Aunt Anna my version of the 
story, and to my joy I see that the dear old 
lady believes me. Still she does not like to 
throw overboard that sympathy for Mrs. 
Victor which the latter has worked so hard 
to create. 

^^ Ah ! she is quite mistaken in thinking 
you meant as she thought you meant it, 
Belle; but, poor thing! you see circum- 
stances have made her very sensitive, '* Aunt 
Anna says, pleading for she knows not what 
exactly. 

^^ It seems to me circumstances fit them- 
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selves together and frame her very comfort- 
ably indeed," 1 say. 

" Oh ! Belle, you can't say that, my dear, 
from your heart, when you remember how 
soon after their marriage she lost our poor 
dear Victor!'' 

** If my brother were one bit like me he'd 
have hated and despised her thoroughly in a 
few months," I say, energetically. " And 
do you think she cared for his death ? 
because I don't. It pays her better to be 
a bereft widow sorrowing in becoming 
mourning, than it would have answered if 
he had lived to find out what a sham she is." 

'^Tm shocked !^^ Aunt Anna says, her 
dear kind eyes glistening, and her sweet 
honest face flushing with surprise and 
amazement at my being so heartless. '^ Belle, 
you will be hurt to hear that she has just 
told me that your ill-concealed dislike is so 
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painful to her, and your suspicions are so 
humiliating, that she feels she had better 
leave us/' 

" And has she told you where she thinks 
she had better go ? " I ask, scarcely able to 
refrain from laughing at the adroit way in 
which Mrs. Victor is bringing about her 
triumphant departure. 

*' No, she was too much overcome to say 
anything about that,'' Aunt Anna says, 
pityingly ; * ' she spoke of herself as a poor 
little friendless wanderer, as a penniless 
woman who must be contented either to 
live in friendless obscurity, or to be con- 
tinually suspected of being influenced by 
interested motives if she attempted to make 
friends/' 

* ^ Well, Aunt Anna, she has risked those 
unjust suspicions bravely then, as even you'll 

VOL. ni. 12 
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admit when I tell you that she has got Uncle 
John to adopt her, and that she's going to 
live at the hall as its mistress." 

'' My dear ! " 

^* Yes/' I repeated, laughing outright new 
at Aunt Anna's dismay ; for Uncle John, as 
the head of the house, and the hall, as the 
head-quarters of the Babys, are very dear 
and precious to her* 

^ ^ Yes, she has slipped into the situation, 
and it will fit her like a glove, you will see ; 
and Uncle John will take to revering Victor's 
memory for having brought such a sweet 
creature into the family, instead of reviling 
it as he has been wont to do for having made 
a misalliance.^^ 

** I can't fancy she is double-faced," Aunt 
Anna says, thoughtfally. Though this 
stroke of Mrs. Victor in the stronghold of 
the Rabys is a heavy one for her to bear, she 
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will try to behave as if Mrs. Victor had felled 
her with it unintentionally. 

"And while you cherish that fancy I 
should not wonder if she permits you the 
free run of your own brother's house," I 
say, maliciously. 

" Lady Lyttleton evidently has the highest 
opinion of her. Do you know, Belle, that 
she has been entreating Mrs. Victor to go 
abroad with her ? " 

" Well, Aunt Anna,'' I say, resignedly, 
" the game will be played out, however 
closely we may watch the moves. Mrs. 
Victor will be mistress of either Harlesford 
Hall or Baron's Court.'' 

" Belle I " 

" Don't be horrified, Aunt Anna. What- 
ever Mrs. Victor does will be done decently 
and in order. If she oust us all from Uncle 
John's she will take society into her con- 

12—2 
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fidence in such a way that we shall find 
ourselves looked very blackly upon for our 
mercenary and selfish conduct^ and if she 
oust me from Baron's Court I shall be the 
one to be censured by the world^ I am sure. 
Probably my odious conduct is already 
cleverly sketched out by her. I can only 
wait until her master-hand compels me ta 
fill in the sketch/' 

^^I am astonished at John," [ hear Aunt 
Anna murmur, faintly. Then she bravely 
and generously says aloud — 

" After all, my dear, your father and I 
have enjoyed and do enjoy many blessings 
and privileges which have been denied to 
our elder brother. Your father has had the 
love and companionship of the sweetest and 
best wife God ever blessed man with, and 
he has a daughter who is like her mother, 
and I have always had my home with you 
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and my heart full of you, and every minute 
of all my days happily occupied about you. 
Poor John has been denied these things, and 
his home is a lonely one, dear, when you're 
not there to brighten it ; so if Mrs. Victor 
goes there in the right spirit to add to an 
old man's happiness and cheer his loneliness, 
without thought or hope of selfish reward, I 
for one shall feel grateful to her. Belle, and 
be glad that my brother is not left to the 
care of servants and hirelings in his old 
age." 

I fling my arms around the snowy 
kerchiefed neck, I kiss the dear kind lips 
through which no bitter or harsh word has 
ever passed, and I retain my own opinion 
about Mrs. Victor. But on this occasion I 
say nothing more. I only catch fat Tito and 
draw his paw gently over Aunt Anna's 
hand, beseeching him to scratch her, in order 
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that she may have an immediate opportunity 
of comforting and consoling him for haying 
been suspected of wishing to hurt her. 

Mrs. Victor has put the new place and 
her proposed acceptance of it in a very 
pretty light before Lady Lyttleton, I find, 
when I next go to Baron's Court. Lady 
Lyttleton has me up at the bar, and accuses 
and judges me sharply. 

" What can you be thinking about, Belle ?'^ 
she begins. ^ ^ I am more distressed and 
displeased than I can express to find that 
you have not only conjured up a vague and 
groundless feeling of jealousy against your 
sister-in-law, but that you should have so- 
entirely forgotten what is due to Walter and 
yourself as to accuse her of having a secret 
understanding with my son — she, a woman 
old enough to be his mother.*' 

^' It was / accused her, or rather suggested 
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that she must have a secret understanding 
with Walter,'' Ella puts in, fearlessly. 

^^ It is terrible to think that young girls 
should be so ready to suspect intrigue," 
Lady Lyttleton, who is piously disposed this 
morning, says, severely. 

^^ And it is terrible to think that a woman 
of Mrs. Victor's age should be so ready for 
it, mamma." Ella goes on, boldly. " Face 
me with her now this minute if you like, 
and I will tell her before you of what I 
suspect her, and why I suspect her of it." 

" I would not have a squabble take place 
in my presence about my son for the world," 
Lady Lyttleton says, and then cariosity 
overcomes her, and she continues, "But 
what do you mean, Ella ? " 

^' I mean that she knows something about 
Walter's doings at Oxford, and trades on the 
knowledge," Ella answers ; " and I think 
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that she is trying to sow distrust hetween 
Walter and Belle." 

Lady Lyttleton shrugs her shoulders. 
" If Walter and Belle are such babies and 
such boobies as to let Mrs. Victor sow dis- 
trust or anything else between them that's 
their a£GEtir, not mine/' she says, carelessly. 
*^ The fact is, Mrs. Victor is a proficient in 
the art you younger people affect to despise 
— the art of making oneself agreeable. It 
would be condemning yourself to see her 
conduct in an amiable light." 

The subject of our discourse comes into 
the room with her " privileged guest " air 
as Lady Lyttleton ceases, and I feel directly 
she enters like an unwanted stranger in the 
house that is to be my home by-and-bye. 
But she is quite beneficent to me, and, 
seeing that Lady Lyttleton shuts her eyes 
and ignores me, she says — 
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"Don^t run away directly I come in, 
Belle. If / had the proud right pou have 
to be with our dear friend, to solace and 
help her in every way that it is possible for 
one woman to solace and help another, do 
you think that I would resign it to any one ? 
Dearest — kindest of friends ! " (she drops 
down on her knees by Lady Lyttleton's 
chair as she says this) " how can I ever show 
the love and gratitude I feel towards you 
without incurring ill-feeling from those who 
are determined to misunderstand me ? " 

Lady Lyttleton is fond of the domestic 
drama when she has the sole management of 
it, but she does not care to be displaced as 
"leading lady" by any other, however 
promising that other may be. Mrs. Victor 
is all very well in her way, but that way 
must be entirely subordinated to Lady 
Ly ttleton's if sweet peace is to reign. I can 
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see now that hier ladyship is quite fatigued 
by this unlooked-for call upon her apprecia- 
tive powers, and I am not surprised when 
she says — 

*^ Oh ! really, I never expect sacrifices 
from any one, and if they are made for rae I 
must expostulate against being called upon 
to express gratitude at every turn. I am 
merely a poor humble old woman, and those 
who cling to me must expect scorn and 
obloquy.'^ 

The poor humble old woman is evidently 
anxious to get rid of us all in order that 
she may return to her French novel. I 
perceive the anxiety, and, being quietly 
mindful of it, without more ado I quit the 
room, and, with Ella, make for the garden, 
leaving Mrs. Victor in occupation of the 
field. We are strolling about, half-laugh- 
ing at, half-condemning her, when Walter 
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comes to us fresh, hearty, ruddy, and high- 
spirited from the effects of a long ride. He 
is delighted to see me, for he has something 
important to impart, and he feels that I 
shall be a sympathetic recipient. 

" Such news. Belle — such jolly news. 
Rokeby, of Trinity, is going to stand for 

"West shire in the Liberal interest, and 

IVe asked him to make Baron's Court his 
head-quarters while he's canvassing the 
* free and independent.' " 

I cannot give my mind and interest to 
Bokeby and his political aspirations. Both 
are given to the little diplomatist who is in 
our midst. 

" Oh, Walter ! " I exclaim, " Mrs. Victor 
is making such wonderful mischief about 
us — about you and me. She is trying to 
make me feel that you don't care for me, 
and she has quite persuaded your mother 
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that I don't care for you properly, and am 
holding you against your will." 

In my impetuosity I have struck out and 
hit the truth. Sir Walter Lyttleton is 
evidently more in fear of her than in love 
with me, as he exclaims — 

" Has she shown any letters ? What does 
my mother know ? '^ 

^^It's impossible for us to say that, 
Walter, '' Ella says, coming coolly to my 
rescue. ^^ She has been alone with mamma 
quite long enough to show her any letters 
she deems it necessary for her purpose to 
write." 



CHAPTEE VII. 

BOKEBY SOLICITS MY INTEBEST. 

In the excitement consequent upon the 
anticipated advent of our new member, aa 
we are beginning to call Mr. Rokeby, Mrs. 
Victor and all hitherto absorbing family and 
social matters sink into insignificance. 
Rokeby nobly and generously remembered 
Walter in " the old Oxford days," and on 
the strength of these old Oxford day& 
(though I fail to find out that they have 
had a single interest, occupation, study, or 
amusement in common) accepts Walter'^ 
cordial invitation to stay at Baron's Court 
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while he is standing for our division of the 
county. Lady Lyttleton is so delighted at 
the prospect of entertaining the young, 
clever, rising politician that she straightway 
renounces her intention of going abroad and 
snubs Mrs. Victor for reminding her of it 
at an unseemly hour. And I believe in the 
unselfish mission of the man who is coming, 
and wish that it were Walter instead of this 
stranger, who is avowedly going to bring 
forward and support so many measures that 
will be advantageous to my countrymen 
and women. 

There is to be a grand dinner-party — the 
first party since Sir Edward's death — at 
Baron's Court on the day of his arrival. 
The dining-room looks every inch a banquet- 
ing hall, with its ancestral portraits ranged 
in dismally glorious order along the walls, 
its sheet of plate glass, supporting magnifi- 
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cent opaques and other colossal pieces of 
plate, down the centre of its table, and its 
dazzling display of gold plates and knives 
and forks. I am to be there in state to- 
night to be introduced to Walter^s old 
college friend, our future member (as in our 
confident pride we call him already), as 
Walter^s bride elect. I would prefer not 
being put into a prominent position on this 
occasion, but Lady Lyttleton likes a little 
bit of eflfect when it can be produced with- 
out much trouble to herself. 

*^ Mamma will like to put you on her 
right, and proclaim you her daughter-m-/aw, 
just as she will like to have the gold plate, 
and all the servants in their best liveries 
out," Ella says, laughing. ^^ I can hear her 
abeady speaking of you to this new man as 
the beautiful Miss Saby; it will add to 
Walter's importance to be known to be 
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engaged to the beautiful Miss Raby, and 
Walter's importance is very much to 
mamma — it reflects credit on her.'' 

" Mr, Eokeby will think there are none 
but Eabys in the land ! " I laugh. 

" Well, to do mamma justice she would 
willingly have dispensed with the blessing 
of Mrs. Victor's society to-day, but Walter 
asked that she might be invited," Ella says, 
looking at me meditatively, and I feel that 
a spasm of jealous anger contracts my heart 
as I listen. 

^' Ella,'' I say, earnestly, *^ I should never 
wish Walter to take up all my likes and 
dislikes and friendships and enmities. But 
do you think he ought to show special 
attention to Mrs. Victor, who is always 
antagonistic to me in a cat-like way that I 
can't meet and defy ? " 

Ella shakes her head sagaciously. 
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^' I think that Pd meet and defy her fast 
enough if she put herself in my path with 
any one who was to me what Walter is to 
you/' she says. " But I'll tell you this for 
your comfort, his special attentions are not 
paid to her voluntarily, they're wrested from 
him, and if I were in your place I would 
find out how they were wrested, and I'd 
expose her, and upset her politics, and 
frustrate her knavish tricks, and all the rest 
of it." 

" Indeed I'll do nothing of the sort. If 
Walter cares for me he will consider me 
first ; if he does not care for me I will 
never force his consideration," I say, rather 
sadly. 

Papa, Aunt Anna, and I are all standing 
in the drawing-room, ready dressed, waiting 
for Mrs. Victor to descend and join us, 
that we may then all drive over to this 
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'^rand dinner at Barents Court. Lady 
Lyttleton has requested that I will cast off 
my black for Sir Edward this night, and do 
the more honour to the living Sir Walter, 
my future lord, by wearing white silk and 
white flowers. My dress is exquisite in 
colour, texture, shape, and fit, and I am 
well satisfied with myself in it. But my 
satisfaction in it is considerably abated 
when Mrs. Victor comes softly into the 
room presently in a robe that outshines 
mine altogether. Her dress is of white 
velvet, slashed about the sleeves with ivory 
silk, and voluminously trimmed about the 
body and skirt with old Flanders point. 
Papa, who is unaccustomed to such splen- 
dour, cries out, ''Why, you look like a 
royal bride, my dear Linda ! " and Aunt 
Anna says— 

'^ Your dress will cast every one in the 
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shade, my deax. I'm sure Lady Lyttleton 
ought to feel honoured at your going to 
such expense.'' 

**0h, it's only a relic of my former 
splendour ! " Mrs. Victor says, smiling 
sadly. '* I am in the position of those poor 
ladies who are compelled to appear extrava- 
gant by wearing their best dresses on 
ordinary occasions, because they have no 
second best to supplement them with. This 
dinner dress has descended to me from the 
days gone by. It is the only one I have, 
dear papa, and even to do honour to Belle, 
who is to be Queen of the Bevels, I cannot 
afford to buy a new one, and I will not go 
into debt." 

She looks so conscientious, and virtuous, 
and economical, and full of all goodly 
resolution, in spite of the rich velvet and 
richer lace, that I can see papa is quite 

13—2 
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disposed to pity her for being compelled to 
walk in silk attire in this way. But I 
remark — 

**Your days of bygone splendour can't 
have been over very long, Mrs. Victor, for 
your dress is quite new both in material 
and design." 

She merely looks at me shrewdly by way 
of reply, and I understand from her look 
that it is quite useless for me to engage 
in any contest with her unless I am pre- 
pared to go with authority into some very 
small details. She would tackle me on the 
instant as to the date of that material 
and that design, and prove that I knew 
nothing about it in no time; so, instead 
of answering her challenging look, I gaze 
steadfastly out of the window, and she 
says — 

*^ I don't wonder at your being a little 
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overcome by the prospect of what is before 
you, Belle. So much rests with you — ^it is 
so essential, as Mr. Eokeby will have such 
an important position here by-and-bye, that 
\ you should make a good impression on him, 
for Sir Walter's sake — '^ 

"You're doing your best to make me 
hate him,'' I interrupt, " and — " 

" Belle, ray child, that is unjust, and not 
a bit like you," papa puts in. Then there 
is silence until we get out and go into the 
large drawing-room at Baron's Court, where 
I see Mr. Eokeby for the first time. He is 
talking to Lady Lyttleton, leaning over the 
arm of her chair, advancing his views for 
her edification, and listening to her intor- 
jectional expressions of approbation of them. 
Some way or other it is Mrs. Victor who 
sails in in advance when the names are 
announced, and I slink in anyhow, anxious 
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only that Walter and Lady Lyttleton shall 
be satisfied with me. 

Mr. Rokeby, Walter's old Oxford Mend 
and our future member, on whom I am to 
make a favourable impression, bows with 
stiff civility to each one of us as he is pre- 
sented. He takes no more notice of me 
than if I were Lady Lyttleton's paid com- 
panion, instead of being her '^ son's bride- 
elect," as she announces me to be with the 
air of a queen dowager. He glances over 
Mrs. Victor's velvet and laces as if they 
were sackcloth and ashes, and he bows to 
papa and Uncle John in a wooden spasmodic 
kind of way, and regards them the while 
with the air of one who has a lurking sus- 
picion ^hat there is a latent joke about them 
which he has not found out yet. 

When the dinner season sets in presently^ 
with much taste and severity, he is put in 
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the place of masculine honour on Lady 
Lyttleton's left hand, and I am put opposite 
to him. I look at him now scrutinisingly, 
under the erroneous impression that he is 
not regarding me at all. And this is what 
I see — 

A tall, well-grown, broad-shouldered young 
man, with a square, restless, comical face ; 
a nose that evidently enquires into things, 
and eyes that see the absurd side of every- 
thing on which they look ; a clever, sensi- 
tively vain, irritatingly self-conscious, but 
withal very powerfully fascinating young 
man. 

'^ What a fool he will think Lady Lyttle- 
ton for trotting me out as the bride-elect 
of the house in this way," is my first 
thought. ** How he will laugh at me 
for letting myself be trotted out,'' is the 
second. 
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He is not exactly graoefal, and yet he 
moves in harmony with his speech in a 
curious way. He is not exactly ungainly, 
and yet he jerks his manner out of joint now 
and again. What is it about him that is 
so distinct fSrom other people ? Is it that his 
perfect ear makes him strive to set every- 
thing to music, and his more perfect sense 
of humour makes him turn his own strivings 
and everything else into ridicule ? I can't 
tell yet. All I know is that he is perplexing 
and interesting. 

Lady Lyttleton is delighted with him. 
He has written a good deal of verse, mostly 
comic, and he has illustrated the same in a 
way that nobody can deny to be most 
intensely fanny. How can I tell the story 
of that evening ? All I can say for myself 
is this, I keenly appreciate him and he 
keenly appreciates my appreciation. All 
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this souDds like a game, but it is sober 
reality. 

Presently the evening post comes in, and 
a pamphlet on some subject which has in- 
terested Lady Lyttleton for about a day 
and a half is handed to her, and forthwith 
she becomes absorbed in it, and relaxes her 
vigilant guard over Mr. Eokeby's social 
well-being for a time. He immediately 
takes advantage of this relaxation by walk- 
ing straight over to me and away from a 
discussion Uncle John ]|^ seeking to engage 
him in on the subject of tenant-right. He 
is not, strictly speaking, a courteous young 
man, I am reluctantly compelled to admit 
when he does this, but I regard his lack 
of courtesy to Uncle John very leniently 
when he says — 

"This is the opportunity I have been 
waiting for all the evening, Miss Baby. 
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I want to know if you will give me your 
interest, and really care whether or not I 
get in ? " 

"I thought that was why we were 
gathered together to-night, to express our 
cordial interest in your political ambition/^ 
I say, laughing. 

" The others may give it to me or not, 
just as they please/' he says, in that brusque 
way of his which may possibly be oflfensive 
to some people who cannot distinguish 
between it and qideness and annoyance* 
'^ I can convince my constituents myself 
of what it will be well for them to do for 
me, without any aid from the impassioned 
eloquence of Sir Walter Lyttleton, or from 
the clear-headed arguments of Mr. Raby; 
but I want you to say you will work and 
wish for my success, and smile upon it." 

" They say you're going to legislate for 
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all manner of good things for the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the labouring 
classes, so I am bound to say ' yes ' to your 
request," I say, uneasily, for I feel half 
afraid that I am being disloyal to Walter 
in holding converse that is beginning to 
be sweet to me already, with this man who 
has made a satirical allusion to Walter's 
want of fluency. Besides, Mrs. Victor is 
watching me with a half- amused, half- 
pitying air that annoys me, and perplexes 
me more than it annoys me even. I feel as 
if I dared not give to myself the pleasure 
I know I should take in unfettered con- 
versational intercourse with Mr. Eokeby, 
and I have a sense of being unjustly treated 
by having this fear thrust upon mo. 

He will go on asking me innumerable 
questions as to how I employ my time, 
what I read, and whether I prefer " country 
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to a London life." I have never tried the 
London life, but I love the country one, 
I begin assuring him, and I speak to him 
of Laird and Harlequin, and just as I think 
I have won his interest for my dog and 
pony, he says — 

^^ I can't ride a bit, and I have no 
sympathy with people who belong to dogs ; 
it's a form of false sentiment, that affection 
for dogs which so many young ladies 
profess. What real sympathy can 
there be between you, for instance, and 
an animal who would leave you for a 
bone or a rat, or another dog, at any 
moment ? " 

"His absence from me would be very 
brie£ Not one of the rivals you mention 
would keep Laird from me for many 
minutes," I reply. 

^' I suppose Sir Walter Lyttleton is a 
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mighty hunter — ^is he not?'' is his next 
remark. 

"Walter rides well, and has promised 
that he will start a pack of hounds of his- 
own when we are — *' 

I pause abruptly, and he says, quietly — 

"When you are married. Well, that's 
something to feed ambition on certainly.. 
I don't wonder, with such a prospect before 
you, that you refdse to take the trouble ta 
be interested in my career." 

He says all this in such a very low tone 
that he actually excludes the others ftom 
taking any part in our conversation, but I 
feel no resentment at being thus quietly 
monopolised by him. It is certain that 
whether I take any interest in his career 
or not, I am already more interested in the 
man himself than I have ever been in any 
one of my fellow-creatures before. 1 cannot 
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analyse the charm he holds for me — the 
spell he has cast over me. I only know 
that as he talks to me in a way that is 
partly deferential, and partly domineering, 
I feel strangely sorry both for Walter and 
myself. 

When the time comes for ns to depart 
Uncle John has a plan to propose to us all. 
He wants the Lyttletons, their guest, and 
ourselves to lunch with him to-morrow, 
when '^ this dear little woman " — as he calls 
Mrs. Victor — ^ ' is going to be good enough 
to take her place at the head of my table 
for the first time." Absorbed as I am by 
my new-bom interest in Mr. Rokeby, I feel 
both indignant and disgusted when I hear 
this, and these feelings gain in intensity 
when I see Mr. Rokeby exchange a most 
significant glance with my sister-in-law. 
She is holding her head down and looking 
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up with her sly demure eyes in a way that 
is both deprecatory and defiant. The 
question "Has she known him before? 
Has she a secret understanding with him as 
she appears to have with Walter?'' will 
ask itself, and forces me to try and answer 
it nearly all the way home. 

"Doesn't Belle look radiant? I never 
saw you flushed with triumph before to- 
night, Belle," my sister-in-law says, as we 
stand bidding one another good-night in 
the hall. 

" Belle looks nice, as she always does," 
dear Aunt Anna said, "and I'm sure 
Walter is very proud of her." 

" Oh, very ; no one could help seeing how 
proud and pleased he looked to-night," 
Mrs. Victor says, softly. " He was quite 
brilliant several times.'' 

Now as Walter has been particularly 
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silent, not to say morose and gloomy, all 
the evening, I am disposed to think that 
Mrs. Victor is a little bit malicious. Yet 
what wrong have Walter and I ever done 
her that she should wish us to see each 
other's shortcomings? This is another 
question which will ask itself, and which 
I find myself utterly unable to answer. 

Uncle John's brougham and his luggage- 
waggonette come for Mrs. Victor and her 
belongings in the mommg, and we all seem 
to breathe more freely when she has de- 
parted. She speaks ratJier seriously to papa 
before she leaves. Tells him that she 
should have hesitated greatly about sacri- 
ficing her perfect liberty in the way she 
is doing did she not feel that to do so is her 
plain and paramount duty. " Uncle John is 
old, and he needs more care and attention 
than servants are willing, or, indeed, able 
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to bestow upon him/^ she says. "I shall 
give him my hearty service without hope or 
expectation or wish for reward, and Belle 
need not be jealous of me and fear that I 
shall ever put obstacles in the way of her 
being quite as much at home at Uncle John's 
as she has ever been.'^ 

"I am sure Belle will always do yoii 
justice, and feel that you are actuated by 
the spirit of love and kindness," papa says, 
warmly; and Mrs. Victor, who has made 
her correct little proclamation before me, 
gives me now one of those glances full of 
insolent certainty of carrying anyone of my 
own people over to her side to which I am 
getting accustomed. 

She precedes us only by an hour, but she 
might have lived at the hall all her life, so 
thoroughly is she at home by the time we 
get there to luncheon. The Lyttletons have 

VOL. ni. 14 
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not arrived yet, so Mrs. Victor insists upon 
accompanying Aunt Anna and me upstairs 
in her character of hostess. She is installed 
in the state bedroom, and she teUs us 
quietly that she means to have a doorway 
broken through to the next room, and turn 
that into her boudoir. " Uncle John is so 
anxious that I should feel at home that I 
can't please him better than by showing 
him how thoroughly I feel so already," she 
says, looking at me triumphantly. "Poor 
dear old gentleman, he is so grateful for the 
attention I show him, and the interest I 
take in him, that I am sure he must have 
felt before as if he had no one belonging to 
him to care for him.'' 

Even Aunt Anna flushes up and looks 
hurt and annoyed. I am too indignant to 
speak ; if I did speak it would be to order 
this interloper out of the house at once^ and 
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that act of inhospitality would be a lasting 
disgrace to us Babys. "^ 

^^ We have always been a very united 
family ; my brother has never felt alone or 
neglected/' Aunt Anna says, gently but 
firmly, 

"Indeed!'' Mrs. Victor says, opening 
her eyes wide in feigned surprise. " Well, 
I must do all I can to make him more 
comfortable than ever, and there always 
is a difference in the comfort of a house 
that is presided over by a lady. The 
servants here are like yours at Harleswood 
House — fat and lazy and old and opinion- 
ated, and generally spoilt. I shall have 
plenty to do for some time in reorganising 
the establishment and remedying abuses." 

" Uncle John's servants may be old and 
lazy, but they are really fond of him, and 
have always served him well. I shall think 

14—2 
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that you have some other motive than his 
good at heart if you try to set him against 
them, Mrs. Victor.'' 

She smiles contemptuously, flaps down- 
stairs in the most perfectly self-possessed 
way, and as soon as she gets into the 
drawing-room, where Uncle John is just 
welcoming Lady Lyttleton, Walter, and 
Mr. Rokeby, Mrs. Victor sinks down in a 
little heap upon the floor and goes into 
hysterics. There is wild confusion for a 
few minutes, during which time her shrieks 
rise higher and higher, until they begin to 
hurt her — then she ceases, and prepares to 
recover. 

** Let her yell ! " I say, scornfully, when 
Uncle John implores me, among others, to 
fetch water, brandy, eau de cologne, smell- 
ipg salts, burnt feathers, and everything 
else that may possibly conduce to the 
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speedy recovery of Mrs. Victor. I have no 
beUef in her convulsive twitches and un- 
controUable shrieks, nor, I fancy, has Lady 
Lyttleton, for she only regards Mrs. Victor 
Quriously through her eyeglass. 

Mrs. Victor continues in this emotional 
condition long enough to delay and spoil 
the luncheon. She is slightly incoherent, 
the others think, as she is recovering, but I 
know, and I think Mr. Eokeby suspects, that 
her words are well studied. 

" Hated, and grudged a home," she sobs ; 
"and all because I dared to say you de- 
served a better fate than to be left to 
servants," she says, holding her fat little 
hands out with childlike trust and con^ 
fidence to Uncle John, who, poor man, 
apparently does not know what to do with 
the demonstration. 

"Ohl it*s all right," he says, cheerily. 
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"Come, get up now and tell us you're 

better, and let us get to luncheon." 

"So lonely — so misunderstood," she 

moanfif, in what she means us to consider 

semi-unconsciousness ; '^ but I will be brave, 

and go on doing right without regard to the 

oppressors." Then she is gathered off the 

floor, and is entreated to compose herself, 

and finally we go in to luncheon, and with 

a gesture of affected deprecation at such 

an honour being thrust upon her, she 

permits Uncle John to place her at the 

head of his table. 

# # # # 

Mrs. Victor has been established just 
about three weeks at Harlesford Hall, where 
her yaultiDg ambition leads her to project a 
lawn-tennis party that shall stand un- 
equalled in ^e annals of lawn-tennis parties 
as a shining success. 
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The gardens at Harlesford Hall are 
spacious, royally ordered, and picturesque 
to a degree that must gladden the hearts of 
all true lovers of nature. 

But the joy is considerably tempered when 
in one of the &irest alleys of this Mr place 
you see the woman you fear and the man 
you dare not love sauntering slowly along, 
holding what looks most suspiciously like 
sweet converse together. 

*^ Why, if he does not admire her, does 
he waste so much time upon her ? '' I say to 
.Walter, who answers as his eyes follow the 
direction of mine and light upon the pair — * 
Mrs. Victor and Mr. Eokeby. 

" Ah, why I But how do you know he 
doesn't admire her ? '^ 

^^ Because he told me so the other day 
-—quite scouted the idea, in fact." 

" Um I yes, a fellow like Bokeby would 
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be apt to do that if you asked him ; but the 
thing is she's an extremely difficult woman 
to get rid of when once she has fastened on 
a fellow ; but I wonder at her wasting time 
.with Eokeby now, for she must know that 
he would never marry ier." 

" Why not, if he's as mercenary as you 
ehave half hinted more than once, Walter ? 
for who knows but that Uncle John may 
make her his heiress?'' I ask sarcas- 
tically. 

Walter again sends a searching glance 
after the pair, who are away at the extreme 
end of the alley by this time. Then he says, 
slowly — 

"It would serve them both jolly well 
right if they did marry each other, and it 
would be the best thing for everybody else 
that could possibly happen ; it would soon 
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be fhe tragedy of fhe Kilkeimy oats over 
again." 

As he says this his mother and Unole 
John approach us, Lady Lyttleton positively 
briUiant in her sables and self-satis&ction^ 
Uncle John looking extraordinarily flashed 
and unusually displeased. 

" Where's your sister, Belle ? " he begins, 
abruptly, and I reply — 

" I haven't one." 

" Tut, tut ! '' he replies, looking very 
much excited. " Don't quibble about worda 
I want my little gipsy — ^my dear little niece. 
I am at a loss, and everjrthing is at a stand- 
still without her. Here's Lady Lyttleton 
going—'' 

" Pray do not call Mrs. Victor from any 
more congenial employment for the sake of 
receiving my adieus," Lady Lyttleton says, 
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balmily. "I think I saw her just now 
wandering away with Mr. Eokeby in the 
direction of the wilderness ; but Vye no 
doubt but that she'll return before the rest 
of your guests depart." 

'^ With Eokeby I What the devil—'' 
Uncle John remembers himself and stops 
short, looking quite plaintively in the direc- 
tion indicated by Lady Ly ttleton. 

" He really should have more considera- 
tion for her and for me than to drag her 
.away, and selfishly engross her," he then 
blurts out, and I, who know so well that if 
there has been any *^ dragging " it has been 

done by her, say, as coolly as I can — " 

^' I don't think you need distress your- 
self Uncle John; Mrs. Victor would not 
have gone if it had been distressing to her 
feelings to do so." 

" But I want her," he says, testily, " and 
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I'll not have her pestered and worried and 
pursued by that assuming young puppy who 
has Gome down here on a Mse political pre- 
tence. / want her, and I won't have it/' 
he adds, with a pathetic air that would be 
supremely ludicrous in my eyes if it were 
not that it is supremely distressing to me to 
see it exhibited by Uncle John. 

Suddenly the truth dawns upon me. I 
am the last of the circle who surround him 
to realise what is the matter with him ; but 
as he maunders on piteously, with faltering 
tongue and feverish eyes, about his ^^ dear 
little niece — ^his sweet little companion and 
consoler/' and then raves out afresh in 
wrath against ^^ the man who is pursuing 
and pestering her/' I recognise the spirit that 
is in him as the demon of drink I 



CHAPTER VIII. 

"TSOUOVaULY DI8INTBBESXED." 

Pofl two or three weeks after this, while Mr. 
Rokeby is canvassing the ^^ free and indepen- 
dent " of our division of the county, he and 
I meet daily. Lady Lyttleton has ex- 
perienced a suden revulsion of feeling about 
Mrs. Victor, and finding that lady guilty of 
the high crime and misdemeanour of being 
less interesting than she had appeared to be 
at first, Lady Lyttleton has conceived a sort 
of active dislike to my sister-in-law which is 
very fanny to witness. Not only does she 
no longer perceive aught that is good about 
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Mrs. Victor, but she is on the look-out to 
discern aught that is evil. She (Lady 
Lyttleton) tells me in confidence that "there 
was much in Mrs. Victor's manner from the 
first that looked: suspicious. She foisted 
herself upon us, my dear ; she clung like a 
burr to the hem of my garment ; she is an 
odious false little woman, and I should like 
to tell her so." 

^^ I am not disposed to like her too well, 
and I think her ^odious,' but before you 
tell her she is false you ought to be quite 
sure of your proofs that she is so,'* 
I say. 

" My dear, isn't it enough to see her with 
your Uncle John? What does that poor 
misguided old man know of her that he 
should speak of her as he does, and set her 
aloft as he does ? " 
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" Tou took her up very warmly,*' I ven- 
ture to expostulate. 

'^ I may have been weak enough to take 
her up in my hour of trouble, when she 
forced herself upon me; but it was for 
Walter's sake," Lady Lyttleton says, melo- 
dramatically, and as I echo, "for Walter^ s 
sake," she adds, " She is the woman he was 
so mad about at Oxford that he would have 
married her without any consideration for 
their respective ages if she had not been 
very admirably discreet. It was she who 
communicated with poor dear Sir Edward, 
and in spite of her love for Walter saved 
him from himself.'' 

"Oh, Lady Lyttleton!'' I cry, going 
down on my knees by the friend of my youth, 
*^ don't say any more, but save Walter from 
me now, and make him break off our en- 
gagement. If 5A^ is his Oxford mystery I 
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must be contented to know that it is ex- 
ploded, and that our engagement is shat- 
tered." 

" You give him up readily," she says, and 
then I struggle to be truthful, and, though 
the confession humiliates me sorely, I admit 
to her that Mr. Kokeby has not solicited my 
interest in vain. 

It is as if there was a death in the house 
on the day on which my resolve to break it 
oflf with Walter is made known. Papa takes 
off his spectacles and looks at me, and puts 
them on again and regards me attentively, 
and can make nothing of me. Walter comes 
over and makes a clean breast of it as re- 
gards Mrs. Victor's machinations, and I find 
myself liking and admiring him so much 
more in this one hour of parting than I have 
ever liked or admired him before. 

" It was a folly, Belle ; I have quite out- 
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lived it. Can't you forgive me ? " he pleads, 
and 1 say — 

" If it had been anybody else I could, but 
Mrs. Victor is the one person in the world I 
can't forgive you for having liked. How 
could you give me such a rival even in the 
past ? " 

*^ I am not going to say anything against 
her, Belle," he says, quietly ; ^^if I did, in 
the weak hope of pleasing you, you 
wouldn't like me the better for the mean- 
ness by-and-bye. You've all of you been 
greatly charmed by her in turn — " 

" 1 never was," 1 interrupt. 

" Ahl well, you disliked her intuitively, 
but yet held nothing on which to honestly 
found your dislike." 

"Such a traitress, to come down here in 
such a way ! " I say, hotly ; " because — 
say what you like, Walter — her design in 
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coming was to win you back as soon as she 
found you were your own master and a 
baronet." 

" And she has failed. Belle, if you be- 
lieve that was her design in coming you 
must see how completely she has feiiled in 
it. But she is not the only traitor in the 
camp.'^ 

He speaks sternly, he is more manly 
suddenly than he has ever been before. 

1 begin to feel that I have been premature 
in renouncing Walter Lyttleton. 

" Who is her fellow-sinner ? ^^ I ask de- 
fiantly, and Walter answers — 

^^ Bokeby ! He is playing a deep game 

for the amusement of the hour ; he has be- 
wildered and upset you — ^you know he has^ 
Belle — and all for nothing, all for his own 
idle gratification. He has been a false 
VOL. in. 15 
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friend to me, but he has been a false lover 
to you — " 

" I will believe him true in the face of 
all you can say. I can rely upon him 
though everyone else fails me/' I say in 
heat and desperation, for, as I am saying it 
even, I feel that I have no reliance on him. I 
feel that he has deceived me, and that I have 
deceived myself even more. I understand in 
a moment of unpleasant inspiration that Mr. 
Rokeby is one of the many who say much, 
but take care at the same time that there is 
very little definite meaning in what they 
say. I have been trifled with, fooled, 
cajoled; but it has all been done so well 
within bounds that Mr. Rokeby will be held 
blameless by everyone, and my. dearest 
friends and warmest well-wishers will be 
justified in holding me to have been indis- 
creet and too easily won altogether. I know 
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the truth, but what is the use of my know- 
ing it ? I have worn my heart upon my 
sleeve for the gratification and glorification 
of Mr. Eokeby, and he will probably reward 
me after the manner of men. 

Still knowing all this as I do I hold out 
against Sir Walter Lyttleton's generous 
overtures, and tell him, with an impertinent 
assumption of superior worldly knowledge 
and experience, that " broken love and 
trust cannot be joined together and patched 
up with any kind of diamond cement, like 
an old vase." And Walter listens to me, 
and answers ^^that the love and trust 
between us have never been broken in 
reality, and that till the last day of his life 
he will believe in my being true and sweet, 
and pray that the glamour of false love and 
feigned jealousy may cease to be thrown 



over me." 
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Everyone is sorry about our " misunder- 
standing," as it is termed, in the two 
families ; but my sister-in-law is more sorry 
than anyone else. She drives over at ^^ great 
personal inconvenience " (she assures me) in 
Uncle John's snug smartly-horsed brougham, 
on an overpowering hot late autumn day, 
on purpose to remonstrate with and try to 
put things in a proper light before me. She 
is now plumper, softer, and sleeker than 
ever, and I feel inclined to ask her if she 
has been living on oil-cake since her resi- 
dence with Uncle John. She is also more 
patronisingly dignified, and more plausibly 
impertinent in her manner, than while she 
was our guest. At the same time she is 
perfectly in the right in all she does, and 
when she enunciates her sentiments they are 
flawless. Nevertheless, I know her as mine 
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enemy the whole time, and she sees that 
I do so. 

^' Belle," she says, holding her fat little 
face up aloft in the most queenlike style, ^^ I 
have come oyer at great personal inconveni- 
ence to ask if this can be true ? *' 

** Personal inconvenience of the kind you 
suffer firom now never commends itself to 
my sympathies," I reply. ^ ^ You live a lazy, 
everfed life, and suffer in consequence ; the 
•disease is of your own making, and you have 
the remedy in your own hands." 

She blushes deeply, down over the fet 
•double-chin and into the fleshy throat, as I 
speak. But she has corroding words to say, 
and till she has said them she will not lose 
her temper, and so impair her power of 
dropping them into me like chilled shot. 

'^ I have not come to talk about myself or 
of the way we live at dear Uncle John's ; 
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but let me tell you, Belle, it grieves me to 
hear you speak of any of his arrangements — 
even of the food he provides for me — in such 
.a disrespectful way. What I have come to 
»yi. far more taporUt" 

^' Do say it without delay/' I say, im- 
patiently, and she bridles her head, and looks 
the very embodiment of self-complacency a& 
she replies — 

'^ I have come to remonstrate with you on 
your folly in having broken oflf with a really 
nicely-disposed and well-meaning young 
man, because he had at one time — well — 
what shall I call it ? the bad taste, 1 suppose 
you think it, to prefer me to you.'* 

She is inimitable as she says this — un- 
surpassable in her gross conceit and self- 
approbation. 

I know that with this woman I can- 
not enter into any discussion that will 
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involve delicacy of feeling and straight- 
forwardness. 

*' Walter has liked all sorts of things in 
his time — bad cigars, ferrets, country-town 
races, and other things of the like kind. I 
assure you I never should have resented his 
caring for one of them. Why should you 
suspect me of resenting his liking for you ? '^ 

'' Because it was easy habit, light liking, 
that led him to seek and enjoy the others, 
but for me it was real love^ and I am sorry 
that what he would have given me freely I 
could not accept, while you would have 
valued it. Yes, unintentionally — Heaven 
knows unwillingly — I have been your rival, 
but you may be happy with him if you are 
only wise enough to forget that I was his 
first love." 

'^ You have played your part very well," 
I say contemptuously. " You can go back 
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and tell Uncle John how magnanimously you 
have striven to make crooked things straight 
between Walter and me ; he will be taken 
in by yon, yon know, though I am not, so 
you wiU carry your poinl^ and not haye 
put yourself to much personal incon- 
venience in vain," 

^ ' Ton allow your unreasonable dislike to 
me to make you very unjust, BeUe. As for 
Uncle John ^ being taken in ' by me, as you 
elegantly phrase it, I can only say that it is 
very undutifcd and disrespectfcd of you to 
speak of him as if he were an old dotard. 
He is in fall possession of all his faculties, 
and allow me to tell you that his perception 
is quite keen enough to detect the false from 
the true." 

All this she says with much dignity, and 
there is an air of fat calmness about her that 
irritates me into saying — 
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" Poor Uncle John ! if you have taught 
him to helieve that dear Aunt Anna and 
I are false to him, he is in an evil case 
indeed." 

^^Beally, Miss Baby, if you use such 
language and insinuate such vile things, I 
shall be compelled most reluctantly to forget 
that you are the sister of my dear lost 
Victor, and to refuse to receive you at my 
house,'' she says, rising up and flapping out 
of the room. 

It has come at last. She has openly pro-^ 
claimed the enmity I know she has always 
felt for me, and has announced her right to 
rule in poor old Uncle John's house. Papa 
ought to interfere, for Mrs. Victor is quite 
capable of getting a will made in her favour, 
and then of ridding the world of the maker 
of it. When such a woman is at large and 
in opposition papa really ought to interfere. 
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I say this to myself with energy, and with 
a firm belief in the truth of my sentiment. 
But all the while I know that T shall supinely 
refrain from urging papa to take any action 
whatever. 

The weeks go on, and for the first time 
within the memory of man there is an 
estrangement between the members of the 
Eaby family. Uncle John has spoken to 
papa instead of papa speaking to Uncle John, 
and the subject of his speech is my ofifending 
self. '' He will not have his dear little niece, 
Linda, insulted by any one," he says, and 
therefore, until I am prepared to treat her 
with the respect which is her due, he will 
not wish to see me at his house. Papa 
conveys this message to me in a voice that 
is tremulous with emotion, and simul- 
taneously we exclaim — " Poor Uncle 
John ! '' 
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I see very little of the Lyttletons in these 
days, but Ella does come to me sometimes, 
and through her I hear of Walter. " That 
horrible Mrs. Victor is in pursuit of him 
still, I'm sure," she tells me ; *' but Walter 
is too loyal to betray the worst woman that 
ever lived. I feel sure that her intentions 
towards him are strictly honourable. She'll 
marry him if you are base enough to leave 
him to his own devices. Belle." 

" She shall not," I say, and I mean iL 
By fair means I will avert such a cruel evil 
befalling Walter Lyttleton. But the evil is 
averted in another and an altogether unex- 
pected way very shortly. One morning we 
get a letter, inclosing cards from Mr. and 
Mrs. Eaby, and we realise, with surprise 
and disgust, that poor old Uncle John has 
been made to break the law of affinity and 
marry with his brother's son's widow. It is 
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the first time in oiir annals that we Babys 
have been disgraced by one of our own stock, 
and for a time there is no light in heaven or 
earth for papa or Aunt Anna. But I am 
partially comforted by the reflection that now 
at least she — my new aunt ! insatiable Mrs. 
Victor ! — must cease from making overtures 
to Walter Lyttleton. 

The newly-married pair come home pre- 
sently, and she stands for the social con- 
sideration of the county, and the county 
will have none of her. Soon rumours reach 
us that all the servants have been dismissed 
from Uncle John's service, and Aunt Anna 
goes up to Harlesford Hall to see how it is 
with her brother. 

She comes back crying, and with much 
ado we extract from her that there is a good 
deal to cry about up at Harlesford Hall. 
Uncle John has always led an out-of-door. 
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hearty-feeding, good-wine-drinking kind of 
life. He has now, it appears, lost his 
appetite, and taken to sitting indoors nearly 
all day, and to frequent ^^nips '' of brandy. 
^^ He apologised to me for wanting just a 
thimbleful, as he called it," Aunt Anna says, 
tremulously. "Fancy my own brother in 
his own house feeling it necessary to apolo- 
gise for any thing he did, and she brought it to 
him as if she were used to the office, and gave 
him a wine-glassful as if it had been as inno- 
cent as water. I told her what misery must 
come of such a habit if it is indulged in, 
and she laughed at me and told my brother 
that I was interfering with her and ordering 
her about as if she were a servant, and that 
I was saying ^ cruel things of him, and trying 
to make her believe him to be a drunkard.' 
And he listened to her, and looked angrily at 
me, and I couMt-put myself right with him." 
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This is the beginning of the end. In a 
few months uncle John's memory goes, and 
his speech gets lax, and his will inert. He 
is never permitted to come to ns alone, or 
have any private conversation with papa. 
His assiduous wife is always in attendance 
on him, and she has filled his house with 
servants after her own heart, who treat him 
with an insolent famiUarity that is sad to 
witness. The fact is they know of the 
incessant brandy-drinking, and he is at their 
mercy. 

We say to each other sometimes that the 
evil doer will be rewarded as she deserves 
by-and-bye, for of course she is playing for 
his property, and no will made in her favour 
as his wife will hold good, for his wife, in 
the eyes of the law, she is not. The estate 
will come to papa, and the funded property, 
too, as next of kin, and then we will heap 
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coals of fire on her erring head by giving 
her enough to live upon. So we dispose of 
her future in our vain imaginations ; but the 
end takes us by surprise. 

One day — one warm wild day in June (I 
shall never forget it) — the news is brought to 
us that Uncle John is dead, and in our bitter 
grief that we have been estranged from him 
we forget the woman who has estranged us. 
But in due course of time we are reminded 
of her unpleasantly enough. 

The funeral takes place, and the will is 
read, and by it Mrs. Victor becomes possessed 
of everything Uncle John had to leave. 
There is no flaw in the will. She is described 
accurately as '* Linda Baby, the widow of my 
nephew, Victor Baby,'' and so we are com- 
pelled to come to the har»h conclusion that 
poor old Uncle John was conscious himself 
that his marriage was a sham and a shame. 
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But though she has been left the property 
as Linda Raby, Victor's widow, it is as Mrs. 
Baby, relict of the late squire, that she reigns 
on at Harlesford Hall. 

Her weeds are still fresh when she writes 
to Walter Lyttleton giving him dearly to 
understand that though she is now rich and 
prosperous she would like a title. He hands 
her letter to me, and I save him from that fate 
by marrying him myself. 



THE END. 
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